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Significant 


Comprehensive Quality 
of Priestley’s Genius 
A. 


in a recent address 


SAMUEL Prior 


The most striking thing about Priestley 
is the comprehensive quality of his genius. 
Ile did not pack his scholarship into 
separate and air-tight compartments. His 
mind was broad daylight. It was open 
to all fresh currents of sea and air. 
There are no subtle half-tones or alluring 
shadows, or healing silences. There was 
no compromise and no concealment. He 
carried the mental habits of his labora- 
tory into his study and his pulpit. There 
was nothing either flippant or self-pitying 
in his make-up, but there is something 
beguilingly artless and candid and trans- 
parent about him. He seemed to be con- 
stantly surprised that people should dis- 
trust or dislike him or regard him as a 
dangerous heretic or, indeed, fail to en- 
joy the discoveries and thoughts that to 
him were emancipating and ennobling. 
He was in one sense fortunate in the 
time when he lived. It was a time when 
all things—political, scientific, religious— 
were in a healthy, yeasty ferment. Our 
modern specialization of knowledge had 
not begun. The intellectual field was as 
yet so limited that one mind could range 
through it all. Dr. Martineau said that a 
list of Priestley’s works reads like the 
prospectus of an encyclopedia. Every cir- 
cumstance of his life set his active brain 
to some new task and the world about 
him was as fresh as his eager intellect. 
Iiis mind was a perfect seed-plot of ideas 
springing up in bewildering fertility. I 
like an apt figure of speech used by Dr. 
Carroll Everett in his essay on Priestley. 
“In California,’ he said, “in the early 
days, gold, we are told, could be had for 
the stooping. Now what apparatus and 
what systematic toil are needed, if the 
precious metal is to be secured! Priestley 
lived at a time when the gold of knowl- 
edge was to be had for the stooping.” He 
used to the full the opportunities which 
this condition of the intellectual world 
gave him. His industry was indefatigable. 
ITlis literary output was immense. His pub- 
lished writings run to more than twenty- 
five volumes and there must have been 
material for twenty-five more. At the time 
of the destruction of his house in Birming- 
ham by the Tory mob it is said that the 
rioters waded knee-deep in the fragments 
of torn manuscript. His erudition was so 
great and his style so copious that he 
was sometimes tempted into lengthy di- 
gressions which became whole treatises: 
It might be said of him as was said of 
Mr, Gladstone, “When it suits his pur- 
pose no one can wander more widely from 
his subject.” It is rather discouraging 
after you have read fifty or more pages 
of a book on some fairly technical sub- 
ject to come upon a paragraph beginning 
“These preliminary considerations having 
been disposed of, we proceed, ete.’ IT ean 
imagine someone contemplating Priestley’s 
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works and reminding himself of the say- 
ing of the son of Sirach: “As hills of 
sand are to the steps of the aged so is 
one of many words to a quiet man.’’ I do 
not mean to imply that there is anything 
peculiarly arid about his writing. There is, 
to be sure, nothing trivial about it and 
nothing jocular or sportive. It is all serious, 
but so lucid, unaffected and discerning, 
that it is saved from barrenness. I would 
not pick up Priestley for light reading, but 
turning to his books and pamphlets I find 
them the product and evidence of a truth- 
seeking, ingenuous, and singularly honest 
mind. Here is sheer intellectual sincerity 
brought to bear on all the political, scien- 
tific and religious problems of his day. 


A Cult or 
A Fellowship? 


JoHN R. ScorrorD 
in The Congregationalist 


For what purpose have the churches of 
our faith and order associated themselves 
together in a common body? Do we exist 
merely to promote a certain type of reli- 
gious culture or is our function to ex- 
emplify an inclusive spiritual fellowship? 

Both ideals are cherished amongst us. 
Not a few sincerely believe that our mis- 
sion in the world is to encourage the de- 
velopment of a certain variety of local 
church. Stated bluntly, their ideal con- 
gregation is one in which college profes- 
sors and their ilk can worship without 
compromising their intellectual ideals or 
doing violence to their esthetic tastes. 
According to this conception, we stand for 
so-called liberal ideas, intellectual preach- 
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ing, classical music, and chaste architeec- 
ture. 

This attitude is expressed in a variety 
of ways, many of them rather subtle. In 
days gone by we have frequently heard 
it said, “You know a Congregational 
church thrives best in a university at- 
mosphere!” A common boast has been, 
“Our business is to supply the country 
with liberal religious leadership.” Many 
have looked askance at any other ideal. 
Repeatedly have ministers excused their 
failure to win a following in certain lo- 
calities by saying, “But I could not find 
any of our kind of people in that town!” 
Behind this attitude lies the assumption 
that our ministry is intended exclusively 
for a certain sort of person. 

To use a much overworked phrase, we 
have undoubtedly ‘made a contribution” 
to the life of our country along the lines 
of modern religious thought and beautiful 
worship. We have served with distinction 
in many a college town. Probably no group 
of churches has nurtured the souls of so 
many doctors of philosophy. These are 
worthy achievements—and yet, unless we 
can do something more than this, there is 
only a limited future before our churches. 


Unfinished Tasks 
For Religion 


A. J. W. MYErs 


in The Journal of Religion 


[If any yet wonder what practical sery- 
ice religion may render, let him read— 
and take courage.—The Epiror.] 


At the present time it is not difficult 
to discover some of the larger unfinished 
tasks of the kingdom. They emerge all 
around, growing out of the situation in 
which the world finds itself. There are 
great things waiting to be done. As to 
how much leaders and people of good will 
are able to do depends more largely than 
they will admit on how deeply they care. 

The cry for disarmament and peace is 
no longer limited to religious fanatics, 
but has. become a basic principle with 
leading statesmen and economists. One 
modern battleship costs, we are told, for 
her twenty years of service, some $250,000,- 
000. Translate that into schools, hospitals, 
and churches. It is astonishing how much 
it means in these terms. And these, en- 
dowed, go on while time lasts, healing, 
teaching, and upbuilding. The cost of the 
last war represents $2,000 an hour for 
every hour since the birth of him who is 
called the Prince of Peace. 

But of course it is not the cost that is 
the big factor. The great evil of it is that 
the hate and bitterness of it, as well as 
the actual destruction of life and prop- 
erty, is essentially opposed to the spirit of 
God. Passions and attitudes are more 
deadly to the spirit than are high ex- 
plosives. 

Now it is only a high idealism, a spir- 
itual passion, that can ever bring about 
abiding peace and good will. To do this 
requires a spiritual dynamic. For this 
the world must look to religion. Have we 
religious leaders got it? If so, there is’ 
work for us to do. 
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Joseph Priestley 


“Tn all things he was patient and industrious, his curiosity and his confidence in truth led him into many fields” 


were many and varied. Much which 
he achieved has permanent value, but 
for our uses Priestley, the moral hero, 
stands above Priestley the natural philos- 
opher, teacher, reformer and minister of 
religion. “If,” said Frederic Harrison, “we 
choose one man as a type of the intellec- 
tual energy of the eighteenth century we 
could hardly find a better than Joseph 
Priestley, though his was not the greatest 
mind of the century. His versatility, eager- 
ness, activity and humanity; the immense 
range of his curiosity in all things, physi- 
cal, moral or social; his place in science, 
in theology, in philosophy and in politics ; 
his peculiar relation to the Revolution, 
and the pathetic story of his unmerited 
sufferings, may make him the hero of the 
eighteenth century.” 


"TT riches of Joseph Priestley’s life 


Object of Bitter Criticism 


In his lifetime Priestley was not a 
popular man. although he had numerous 
friends and received many and conspicu- 
ous honors in recognition of his distin- 
guished attainments. He was the object 
of bitter criticism because he attacked 
the externals of religion which is usually 
a hazardous thing to do. His life-long en- 
deavor to free Christianity from what he 
called its “corruptions” was the cause of 
the persecution from which he suffered. 
To see behind the records of his detractors, 
to refresh the memory of his varied con- 
tributions to human knowledge, and to 
gain a lively understanding of his moral 
heroism are the objects of the celebration 
of the bicentenary of his birth. 

Joseph Priestley was born at Fieldhead 
in Yorkshire, England, March 13, 1733 
(O.S.), March 24, 1733 (N.S.), the eldest 
of six children. His father was a finisher 
of cloth; his mother died in his seventh 
year but leaving upon his mind abiding 
impressions of the importance of religion 
and the duty to respect the rights and 
the property of others. At nine years of 
age he was adopted by his father’s sister, 
a strict Calvinist and Sabbatarian to 
whom he always felt the greatest obliga- 
tion. ‘The elders who thus influenced his 
childhood were strong in the faith and, 
being typical Yorkshire men, were in¢e- 
pendent and of robust convictions. Their 
independency was Priestley’s heritage and 
must account for the courage to doubt 
which precluded his admission to the 
church of his youth. When he was ques- 
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tioned on the sin of Adam “he appeared 
to be not quite orthodox.” He was then 
eighteen years of age. 

It is worthy of mention as being char- 
acteristic of the intellectual activity of 
his entire life that during his school days, 
partly in the classroom and partly with- 
out assistance, he learned Greek, Latin, 
Hebrew, French, Italian, High Dutch, 
Chaldee, Syriac and Arabie. His mind 
must have been a league of languages. 
He also studied Geometry, Algebra, Nat- 
ural Philosophy and Logic. For three 
years, from 1752 to 1755, he was a stu- 
dent at the Dissenters’ Academy at 
Daventry where he pursued a _ general 
course of study followed by special study 
for the ministry. During these years he 
determined to devote his life to the Chris- 
tian ministry. That this choice was made 
is evidence of strong purpose and convic- 
tion because he was seriously handicapped 
by an impediment in his speech. Concern- 
ing this impediment, he said: “Like St. 
Paul’s thorn in the flesh, I hope it has 
not been without its use. Without some 
such check as this, I might have been 
disputatious in company, or might have 
been seduced by the love of popular ap- 
plause as a preacher: whereas my con- 
versation and my delivery in the pulpit 
having nothing in them that was generally 
striking, I hope I have been attentive 
to qualifications of a superior kind.” 


Controversial Subjects 


For three years he was minister of the 
Needham Market Chapel and for an equal 
period minister of a chapel at Nantwich. 
Both churches were small in numbers but 
large enough to win the full devotion of 
their young’ and earnest leader. The cus- 
tom, established in these first years, re- 
mained throughout his life of avoiding in 
the pulpit all subjects of a controversial 
nature. Out of the pulpit he never hid his 
opinions and in the pulpit he was the 
interpreter of Christianity as a way of 
life. 

While in Nantwich he candidated at 
Upper Chapel in Sheffield but not with 
success and for reasons which are of 
interest. In the records of Upper Chapel 
in Sheffield, it is said that there was no 
objection to Priestley’s opinions but that 
there were some who were displeased with 
the imperfections of his delivery and 
who objected to “his gay and airy dis- 
position.” This accusation was supported 


by the report of his habit of jumping 
over the counter in the grocer’s shop 
where he lodged at Nantwich. Perhaps 
the congregation was right—jumping over 
counters is bad business for ministers of 
religion. The Nantwich ministry was im- 
portant because it was during that period 
that Priestley opened a school and inaugu- 
rated methods which are sufficient to give 
him a permanent place in the history of 
education. Also, at that time he bought 
his first scientific instrument and began 
the pursuit of the hobby which made him 
famous. 


His Social Idealism 


For six years, from 1761-1767, he was 
tutor in divinity and principal of War- 
rington Academy, an ancient institution 
which has special interest because it was 
a direct ancestor of Manchester College. 
In 1762 he married Mary Wilkinson. Of 
this marriage Priestley characteristically 
wrote: “This proved a very suitable and 
happy connection, my wife being a 
woman of excellent understanding, much 
improved by reading, of great fortitude 
and strength of mind, and of a temper 
in the highest degree affectionate and gen- 
erous; feeling strongly for others, and 
little for herself. Also greatly excelling 
in everything relating to household affairs, 
she entirely relieved me of all concern 
of that kind, which allowed me to give 
all my time to the prosecution of my 
studies and the other duties of my sta- 
tion.” 

The teaching years gave Priestley ample 
opportunity for the display of his un- 
common intellectual eagerness and for 
constructive expression of his social 
idealism. It was his conviction that “The 
good and happiness of the members, that 
is, the majority of the members of any 
state, is the great standard by which 
everything relating to that state must 
finally be determined.” It was by this 
standard that his educational theories and 
practices were established. The design of 
education should be to fit for the business 
of manhood and not alone for the learned 
professions. He therefore introduced into 
the curriculum of his school, courses in his- 
tory and economics, and this he did many 
years before the same was done in Oxford. 
He was a pioneer in the use of biography 
as an educational agency. His “chart of 
biography” won for him in 1765 the 
honorary degree of LL.D. from the Uni- 
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versity of Edinburgh. Although this has 
a familiar sound to us, in Priestley’s day 
it was more than a novelty, it was revo- 
lutionary. Education was for the privi- 
leged, for the sake of careers of privilege. 
To Priestley, education was for all who 
would avail themselves of its opportuni- 
ties and its design was the good and hap- 
piness of the people. He said “That man is 
a friend of his country who observes and 
endeavors to supply any defects in the 
methods of educating youth.” 

From Warrington Academy, Priestley 
went to Leeds, and for six years was minis- 
ter of the Mill Hill Chapel, 
and then for a like period 
was librarian of Lord Shel- 
burne. His industry was prod- 
igal. A devoted minister caring 
for the needs of his people, 
young and old, he yet found 
time to edit a magazine, to 
write many tracts, to publish 
books on theological, historical 


and scientific subjects. He 
came to know Benjamin 
Franklin who continued 
throughout the remainder of 
his life a warm friend and 
associate. Under the inspira- 
tion of Franklin, he wrote 


“The History of Electricity.” 
This work won for him the 
greatest of all honors which 
“an come to a scientist: a Fel- 
lowship in the Royal Society. 
He was indifferent to no field 
of knowledge and _ sought 
truth with the patience of a 
lover. “Ye shall know the 
truth, and the truth shall 
make you free,’ he accepted 
as a guiding principle of his 
life. This love had a powerful 
and far-reaching influence 
over his activities and over his 
attitude toward other people. 
What he claimed as the prin- 
ciple of his own life, he advo- 
sated for others. He objected to 
authoritative creeds because 
they limited the search for truth. He ad- 
vocated complete toleration of Catholics as 
well as Protestants since all should be free 
to pursue their quest according to the re- 
quirements of their own loyalties. When 
freedom of belief and expression are 
denied, there follows ‘insincere subscrip- 
tion to articles of faith which is a vice 
of a malignant nature.’ Repression en- 
genders violence so that the safety of the 


state and its institutions is best safe- 
guarded by freedom. With these views 
it is not surprising that he should have 


been a friend of the American Colonists 
during the days of their conflict with the 
crown; natural also that he should have 
found a sympathetic comrade in Theophi- 
lus Lindsay who welcomed his assistance 


in establishing the first avowedly Uni- 
tarian chapel in England. in 1773. 
Two utterances, coming from _ this 


period, are worthy of more than passing 
notice: “Free discussion of the constitu- 
tion cannot harm the state. Great advan- 
tage would accrue to it should its mem- 
bers learn ‘to think with freedom, to 
speak and write with boldness, to suffer 
in a good cause with patience, to begin 
to act with caution, but to proceed with 
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vigor.’ Danger to the constitution lay 
rather in restriction than in freedom. ‘It 
is chiefly when men are restrained from 
expressing themselves in words, that they 
ever think of having recourse to blows. 
When the current is not allowed a free 
outlet, it is no wonder that it swells and 
bears down all before it.’ ” “To his eternal 
honor, Priestley pleaded for a complete 
toleration of Catholics as well as of 
Protestants, when, as yet, the idea was 
common with neither Dissenters nor 
Anglicans. For all, whether ‘Christians, 


Papists, Protestants, Dissenters, Heretics, 


JOSEPH PRIESTLEY 


or even Deists,’ Priestley claimed ‘the 
same liberty of thinking, debating, and 
publishing.’ There was no need to confine 
our neighbour within the limits which 
satisfied us. ‘The wider we make the 
common circle of liberty, the more of its 
friends will it receive, and the stronger 
will be the common interest.’ ” 

While acting as Lord Shelburne’s libra- 
rian, Priestley had much time for his 
scientific labors. He wrote many books, 


among which were six volumes on “Dx- 
periments and Observations on Different 


Kinds of Air.’’ At this time he made his 
first scientific discovery in connection with 
“fixed air.” This discovery is now known 
as soda water, hence those who resort to 
these waters should remember their debt 
to Priestley, while those who are relieved 
of their teeth by painless extraction 
should likewise thank Joseph Priestley 
who isolated and described the gas known 
as nitrous oxide. His greatest discovery— 
that of oxygen—was made on August 1, 
1774. Dr. James W. Holland, onetime pro- 
fessor in the University of Pennsylvania, 
said of Priestley’s discoveries: “Including 
his crowning discovery of oxygen, or as 
he called it, dephlogisticated air, he dis- 
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covered and described for the first time 
nine gases—a larger number than all pre- 
ceding investigators put together could 
claim. He separated and studied the prop- 
erties of nitrous and nitric oxides, of 
sulphur dioxide, silicon tetra fluoride, 
hydrochloric acid, ammonia, methane, 
carbon monoxide. He made known many 
of the properties of nitrogen, and ma- 
terially added to our knowledge of the 
properties of hydrogen.” Little wonder it 
is that Priestley should be called the 
“Father of Modern Chemistry” and be 
known, honored, and loved by the chemists 
of the world, But Priestley was 
by fixed and abiding choice a 
minister of religion, and while 
eager to continue his work in 
natural philosophy, he was 
more anxious to return to the 
church. The invitation to a 


chapel in Birmingham was 
gladly accepted, and from 


1780 to 1791 he there remained, 
“in the temple of sedition and 
infidelity’ as his enemies 
described it. His preaching 
was dominated by a single 
conviction: that Christianity, 
in its purest form, offers a 


way of life rather than “a 
rule of observance and _ in- 
flexible dogma.’ He fought 


against infidelity and his zeal 
to combat orthodoxy was ac- 
tuated by his belief that the 
“absurdities of orthodoxy,” as 
he described them, were driy- 
ing men into unbelief. To him 
religion wasa means toacertain 
end, good conduct in life; and 
hence Christianity, which is 
Christ’s way of conduct, is to 
be judged and determined by 
the human character which 
it produces. The sufficient 
bond of union in the chureh 
is “the profession of our com- 


mon Christianity.” There 
must be diversity of opinions, 
but all men ean learn diffidence in 
asserting their own and charity in 


judging other people’s. During his Bir- 
mingham ministry he published his most 
important theological work: “The His- 
tory of the Corruptions of Christian- 
ity.” Today we would not use his word 
“corruptions” but would rather speak of 
the additions, the development in thought 
and the growth of customs, institutions 
and observances. To Priestley, the Trinity, 
the Atonement, the Creeds, opinions con- 
cerning the Eucharist, Baptism, the Order 
of Clergy, the Papacy, were corruptions. 
All these obscured essential Christianity 
and not until the church went back of the 
thought and practices which have gener- 
ally characterized it, to the way of life 
as manifested in the Christ, would Chris- 
tianity perform its beneficent service in 
transforming the lives of the people. 
Always vitally interested in politics, 
government, science, history, his preach- 
ing was devoted without exception to his 
supreme loyalty, the one God and the one 
revealer of the God way of life, Jesus the 
Christ. He was not an orator—his im- 
pediment removed whatever temptation 
might have enticed him to seek popular 
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applause—his sermorfsS were full of sound 
reasoning and good sense. He spoke as 
one friend to another or as a pastor to 
his beloved’ flock. By nature, peace-loving 
and not given to wrangling, he yet be- 
eame the outstanding pamphleteer of his 
generation, since he was ever ready to 
defend the cause of civil and religious 
liberty, to champion the principles of the 
Dissenters, to attack the prejudices and 
sterility of the prevailing religion of his 
countrymen, and to vindicate Christianity 
as a way of life. 

If the Christ who set forth this way of 
life, had enemies, was called seditious 
and suffered martyrdom, it is not surpris- 
ing that his followers have often shared 
his fate. Priestley was no exception. and, 
upon the utterly false charge that he was 
the enemy of the King and Constitution, 
he was visited with the wrath of the mob. 
In 1791 his church in Birmingham was 
burned to the ground and his house, 
library, and ‘scientific apparatus were 
destroyed. Three years later, before set- 
ting forth for America, he offered his ex- 
planation of the persecution which befell 
him, and today his judgment is substan- 
tiated and. confirmed. Speaking in fare- 
well to his fellow-countrymen, he said: 
“Tf, then, my real crime has not been 
sedition or treason, what has it been? 
For every effect must have some adequate 
cause, and therefore the odium that I 
have incurred must have been owing to 
something in my declared sentiments or 
conduct, that has exposed me to it. In my 
own opinion, it cannot have been any- 
thing but my open hostility to the doctrines 
of the established church, and more espe- 
cially to all civil establishments of reli- 
gion whatever.” 

While the fires were consuming church 
and home, Priestley, spirited away for 
safety by solicitous friends, sat quietly 
in his bedroom by night and wrote a 
sermon which he wanted to preach in 
Birmingham on the following Sunday. 
The sermon was not preached but it was 
written, and from the text: “Father, for- 
give them for they know not what they 
do.” Certainly he exemplified the graces 
and virtues which he recommended to 
others. ‘No human being,” wrote a friend, 
“could, in my opinion, appear in any trial 
more like divine, or show a nearer re- 
semblance to our Savior, than he did 
then. Undaunted he heard the blows which 
were destroying the house and labora- 
tory that contained all his valuable and 
rare apparatus and their effects, which 
it had been the business of his life to 
collect and use. . . . Not one hasty or 
impatient expression, not one look ex- 
pressive of murmur or complaint, not one 
tear or sigh escaped him; resignation and 
a conscious innocence and virtue seemed 
to subdue all these feelings of humanity.” 

To return to Birmingham was impos- 
sible, hence he went to London and served 
for three years as minister of the New 
Gravel Pit Chapel at Hackney. On April 
8, 1794, he sailed for England, sad and 
disappointed when he reflected upon the 
treatment he had received at the hands 
of some of his fellow-countrymen whom 
he had sought to lead into a better under- 
standing and devoted practice of pure 


Christianity, but uplifted and consoled 


When he dwelt upon the many testi- 
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monials which sympathetic friends and 
admirers thad presented before he em- 
barked. The voyage to the new world was 
an occasion not for rest but for systema- 
tic reading and experimentation. During 
the eight weeks at sea, he read the whole 
of the Greek New Testament, the Hebrew 
Bible as far as the first book of Samuel, 
Ovid’s Metamorphoses, Buchanan’s poems, 
Erasmus’s Dialogues, and Peter Pindar’s 
poems. This is the more worthy of note 
since he was quite seasick. Landing in 
New York, he was received by representa- 
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Let us realize that in any society, the 
ultimate principles upon which a govern- 
ment rests are to those who accept them 
in the nature of a religious faith; and 
their antithesis also is a religious faith 
to its upholders.—Harold Laski. 


The birth and mortality rates of “plans” 
are beyond the present power of a So- 
ciological actuary. 

——Evelyn C. Brooks and Lee M. Brooks. 


Crises of social change will weed out 
the unfit, but they mow down a lot of the 
fittest by sheer accident. 

: —Thomas D, Eliot. 


We need, and deeply realize that we 
need, inspiration—something that will 
ever renew our zest for our life, for our 
work, for our idealism. 

—Ralph E. Bailey. 


A requirement that the applicant for 
admission to the freshman class must 
write in a good legible hand a _ three- 
hundred-word letter couched in correct 
idiomatic English would, if honestly en- 
forced, depopulate the colleges of the 
country —Henry S. Pritchett. 


In this depression those with soft, cruel 
hearts are giving a great deal to feed and 
clothe men, women and children who are 
made destitute by the business system 
which the donors themselves make no 
effort to change.—George Soule. 


Any religion that does not help to keep 
people young has something deeply the 
matter with it—Harry Hmerson Fosdick. 


The people who have children must 
eventually ,/become as actively interested 
in saving for them a good quality of 
education as the people who have only 
dollars are interested in saving their cash. 

C. H. Turner. 


tives of the medical, scientific and patri- 
otic societies and assured of the high 
esteem in which he was held. In Phila- 
delphia, Pa., he was likewise welcomed. 
The American Philosophical Society, the 
oldest scientific society in America, pre- 
sented through its president, David Ritten- 
house, a formal address of greeting and 
hospitality. From Philadelphia he went 
to Northumberland, Pa., where he made 
his home until his death. There he was 
industrious, as ever; he wrote a history of 
the Christian Church, worked in his labo- 
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ratory, and carried on an active corre- 
spondence with friends in England and 
America. The University of Pennsylvania 
offered him the professorship ‘in chemistry 
and later the principalship, but both in- 
vitations were declined. 

In the spring of 1796 he visited Phila- 
delphia and gave a course of lectures on 
revealed religion. Those lectures, it is 
pleasant to note, were given in the Church 
of the Universalists, and were largely at- 
tended. Among his hearers were a num- 
ber of young Englishmen who were desir- 
ous of forming a chureh and of securing 
the services of Dr. Priestley as minister. 
The church was organized and while 
Priestley occasionally preached for the 
congregation, he did not take office in it. 
But he was the moving force in the 
church and was active in arrangements 
for its meetings and the establishing of 
its customs. Writing to a friend in 
England, he said: “I do not know that I 
have more satisfaction from anything I 
ever did than from the lay Unitarian 
congregation -I have been the means of 
establishing in Philadelphia.” This was 
the First Unitarian Church in Philadel- 
phia, organized June 12, 1796. He also 
held meetings for worship in Northum- 
berland but it is not.clear when a church 
was actually organized. From an address 
to the Unitarian congregation in Phila- 
delphia March 5, 1797, it would appear 
that in Priestley’s opinion, the Philadel- 
phia church was the first which he or- 
ganized and the first to take the Uni- 
tarian name. He said in this address: “I 
cannot leave this city, as I soon shall, 
without taking an opportunity of express- 
ing the great satisfaction I have received 
from your conduct in standing forth, as 
you have done, in the cause of important 
truth, by forming yourselves into a so- 
ciety professedly Unitarian, in a part of 
the world in which no such thing existed 
before.” 

Infirmities limited his last years, but 
his intellectual powers remained unim- 
paired until the hour of his death. His 
last visit to Philadelphia was: in 1803 
when he preached to the Unitarian Society 
and administered the Lord’s Supper. One 
night in the February following, he 
gathered his grandchildren about him and 
said: “I am going to sleep as well as you, 
for death is only a good long sound sleep 
in the grave, and we shall meet again.” 
The next day, February 6, 1804, he died 
at Northumberland. He had had a rea- 
sonably long life and an extraordinarily 
full and active life. He made original 
and permanent contributions to chemistry, 
to method in historical research, to edu- 
cation, and he strengthened the cause of 
civil and religious liberty. But his chief 
interest was Christianity as a way of 
life. In manner, he was simple, quiet, un- 
affected; in speech he was direct, candid 
and kind. In all things he was patient 
and industrious, his curiosity and his con- 
fidence in truth led him into many fields. 
He made a great host of friends. His 
family life was rich and happy. He was 
fond of music, enjoyed games and culti- 
vated with much pleasure his garden. As 
a preacher he recommended the graces 
and virtues of the Christian life, and in 
his conduct he exemplified what he recom- 
mended to others. 
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After Centenary Celebration 


HEN THE BUSTLE of a centenary cele- 

\X/ bration subsides, one finds himself, with- 
out intent, making an appraisal of the 

events that have passed under review. I find myself 
arriving at several inevitable judgments concern- 
ing the free church as a result of such an experience. 

First, that there has been a very genuine and 
significant development of thought, while there has 
been no diminution in the religious spirit and while 
the fundamental principles of a century ago re- 
main the same. 

Secondly, the attitude which the free church cul- 
tivates tends to produce among the laymen, leaders 
of a pioneering type, not only in the realm of techni- 
cal religion but in all realms. Each generation as it 
has come along, has had among its members, those 
who have seen a possible way of advance and have 
been bold to experiment. 

Third, that the faith of the free church, which, 
however it has been expressed, has always been 
faith in the potentialities and ultimate end of man, 
is an essential part in the shaping of the lives of 
those leaders. Such a faith has a sustaining quality 
and must be nourished in the company of the like- 
minded if we are not to be overcome by the dis- 
couragements of experience and fall into the com- 
pany of “tired radicals.” 

Fourthly, this company of the like-minded has 
proven itself sufficiently flexible to adapt itself to 
the conditions of changing life and experience. 
While it has, like all institutions, a growing body 
of experience, it is in no way bound to any portion 
of it, and whenever “time makes ancient good un- 
eouth,” it can, without the struggle and the guffer- 
ing of so many institutions, throw off that ancient 
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good and address itself to the new. I believe, there- 
fore, that it need never cumber the ground of prog- 
ress and can always find a way té render service to 
the growing life of man. 

Finally, I believe that the free church can be the 
greatest reconciling agency in this world of mis- 
understandings and enmities. The closed mind of 
prejudice is the greatest cause of conflict. To be 
schooled to listen hospitably to opinions differing 
from one’s own, to be trained to exchange thought, 
not to fight with it, is the method that has meant 
progress in the sciences and could mean progress in 
every department of life. Unless a sufficient number 
‘an achieve dispassionate open-mindedness, there 
is no hope for the world save by the old costly way 
of conflict with its blood and tears. Such spiritual 
training is the training that we seek to give. 

JOHN H. LATHROP. 


Why Not Both? 


N OPINION has been expressed recently in 
A surprisingly dogmatic tone that progressive 

religion will replace the attitude of worship 
by activity to promote personal and social well- 
being. The use of the idea of substitution in this 
connection is confusing. We ought to be clear- 
minded enough to determine whether we are deal- 
ing with a substitute or with a supplement. If we ap- 
preciate music in the home, we shall not linger with 
the salesman who says: “I cannot supply a piano, 
but here is a most efficient vacuum cleaner.” Of 
course, we may have no taste for music; we may 
even positively dislike it; we may prefer sheer 
house-work. In this case the hum of the vacuum 
cleaner may contribute richly to our harmony of 
spirit; but it will be an inexactitude to say that 
the busy hum replaces the sonata which we might 
have learned to play on the missing piano. But 
why be so restrictive? Why not have both the 
vacuum cleaner and the piano? The home will cer- 
tainly be more human with both. By the same 
token why not admit the values of both worship 
and social well-being? Especially at the present 
time, when some keen religious minds are penetrat- 
ing the superstitions of worship and discovering an 
essence most stimulating to all worthy forms of 
moral activity. Let us confess that much of what 
passes for divine worship is spiritual dope or a 
wasteful diversion of energy better set to the serv- 
ice of the human ideal; but let us not run away 
from the exciting chance of learning anew what 
real worship is; and let us not confuse counsel by 
talking of replacing worship by something belong- 
ing to a different order. 

It is a cheerful fact that many who talk in this 
way allow worship to slip in by the back door of 
the house of ethical activity. We find that under 
some other name they are really worshipers of God. 
This is to say, they do pay homage to some compre- 
hensive, unseen reality. No man has been a more 
gallant servant of ethical idealism than the late 
lelix Adler; yet it was he who on occasion could 
affirm: “We need the conviction that this world is 
not a colossal loom on which the shuttle of chance 
weaves the garment of unreason and despair. There 
must be something greater which our poor lives 
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subserve in order to make them worth while. We 
need the conviction that our ideals are not mere 
wishes, with no surety of fulfilment, but that at 
the heart of things there is that which will make 
them real.” That is not only the characteristic 
speech of religion; it is also in the tone of genuine 
worship. There is the touch of humility without 
which human dignity falls into a strut, and there 
is the gleam of adoration without which the sense 
of the ideal withers. Humanity suffers a partial 
eclipse when worship ceases, and in the weird 
chilled air of moral effort alone the great moral con- 
victions do not grow. Men may use some other 
phrase than “Let us worship God”; but they rise 
to the humble attitude of worship all the same. 
Under the armor of their service to ethical ideals, 
they wear the garment of the Temple having more 
doors than those over which are written names of 
sects or words of ancient piety. 


VIVIAN T. PoMERoy. 


The Holy Grail 


HE HOLY GRAIL is too beautiful a legend 
48 to be spoiled by enthusiastic literalists. It is 

most unfortunate that the Chalice of Antioch 
which is to be exhibited in the Hall of Religion at 
the Century of Progress should be represented 
as containing the authentic cup of the Last Supper.. 
Yet the authorized statement will seem to give that 
impression. The confusion has come about through 
a failure of coordination between the archeologists 
and the church historians. Some of the former be- 
lieve that the exquisite chalice discovered at 
Antioch is of the first century. Some of the latter 
are of the opinion that the fourteen figures por- 
trayed are intended to represent Christ (repeated ) 
and the Twelve Apostles. But no scholar accepts 
both of these views. If it is first century it must 
be pagan and the figures are not representative of 
Christ and the Twelve. On the other hand if it does 
portray the Last Supper it is certainly not of the 
first century. There is no Christian symbolism to 
decide the question; and why there should be two 
figures of the Christ it is very difficult to see. 

The early church expecting the speedy return 
of Christ was not interested in the cup out of which 
he drank with his disciples, just as it was not in- 
terested in the wood of the cross, nor the site of the 
Holy Sepulchre, nor the Cave of the Nativity. 
Those were the concern of a later church that was 
looking back and not forward. 

Nor did the busy apostles who were carrying 
their gospel through the world have any opportun- 
ity of sitting for their portraits. There was of 
course abundant opportunity of portraiture in the 
Roman world but it was for the rich and noble, 
not for Christian missionaries. 

Let the beautiful Chalice of Antioch stand for 
what it is, but let the still more beautiful legend 
of the Holy Grail remain in the realm of imagina- 
tion. It would be a pity to insure it for three hun- 
dved thousand dollars. 

THEODORE G, SOARES. 
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Walter Prichard Eaton 


Wi: UNITARIANS have been justly proud 
having as one of our number Walter 
Prichard Eaton, the widely known dra- 
matic critic and dramatist, who is a member of the 
Editorial Board of The Christian Register. 

Now honor has come to us, as well as to him, in 
his appointment to the faculty of the Department 
of Drama of the Yale School of the Fine Arts. Both 
Yale and Harvard have achieved distinction 
through Professor George P. Baker’s “Drama 47” 
course which, among other notable playwrights, 
helped to fashion the mind of Eugene O’Neill. Mr. 
Eaton will take the place of Professor Baker, who 
retires next month. He will inherit a great tradi- 
tion and undoubtedly add to the glory of this 
famous course. 

Mr. Eaton’s qualifications are numerous and im- 
pressive. His connection with the theater is of more 


' than thirty years’ duration, both as critic and dram- 


atist and lecturer. Few men in our country are kept 
so busy interpreting modern American drama 
orally, while his books and articles including “The 
American Stage of Today,” “Plays and Players,” 
“The Years of the Theater Guild,” and “The Drama 
in English” are not only scholarly. but have also 
met the needs of a wide public. His apprenticeship 
to literature has been long and faithful, for he 
began by publishing a paper in Reading, Mass., at 
the age of thirteen. He was a reporter for the Bos- 
ton Journal while studying at Harvard whence he 
graduated in 1900. He has been on the staff of The 
New York Tribune, The New York Sun and the 
American Magazine as dramatic critic. As a teacher, 
also, his experience has been wide, for he has con- 
ducted courses in dramatic criticism and book re- 
viewing at Columbia University, the Cambridge 
School of Drama and the University of Miami. The 
esteem in which he is held by men of letters through- 
out the country is indicated by the fact that he is 
secretary of the National Institute of Arts and 
Letters and is a member of the jury of award of the 
Pulitzer Prize in Play Writing. 

Not that his interest is confined wholly to the 
drama. Few men of our time cover a wider range 
than he, as those who have heard him lecture know, 
A great lover of the out-of-doors, his talks on gar- 
dens are a rare experience for those who hear them. 
His interest in youth is warm and constant, Living 
in Sheffield, Mass., near to the Berkshire School, 
he not only inspires the students to blaze trails 
upon the mountains, joining with them in their ac- 
tivities as one of themselves, but he is also ready at 
any timne to help any one of them with any intellec- 
tual or other problem that might arise. The Boy 
Scouts know him as one of their warmest and sin- 
cerest friends and advocates. 

Gracious, kindly, scholarly without being pe- 
dantic, the possessor of a wisdom enlivened by wit, 
of an irony combined with tenderness, Mr. Eaton 
is one of the most wholesome and stimulating of 
the influences at work in the world of American 
literature. We rejoice in this honor that has come 
to him as we rejoice in his glowing accomplish+ 
ments. HerBertT HITCHEN. 
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Sir Michael Hicks Beach 


Lire oF Sir MicHabL Hicks Bracw. (Karl 
St. Aldwyn.) By Lady Victoria Hicks Beach. 
London: The Macmillan Company, Ltd. Vol. 1, 
351 pp.; vol. 2, 414 pp. $12.00. 

The name of Sir Michael Hicks Beach 
is probably little remembered in this coun- 
try, but he was a servant of the state 
whose memory is worthy of honor. His 
active public career extended from 1864 
to his death in 1916, and embraced a num- 
ber of high offices, notably those of leader 
of the House of Commons and Chancellor 
of the Pxchequer. After his retirement 
from the House of Commons in 1906, he 
played an important part in the develop- 
ment of arbitration in industrial disputes. 
His most important work was in connec- 
tion with finance, and the modern stu- 
dent may find much of significance in his 
struggle for economy in public affairs; 
the high cost of war, even before 1914, 
is made abundantly clear. 

The author has avoided the usual pit- 
falls of the family-biographer, and has 
produced a book notable for its objec- 
tivity. Under her delicate strokes a 
rounded figure emerges,—a man personally 
unambitious and slightly aloof, of vigor- 
ous mind and extraordinary capacity for 
work, to whom public office was a burden 
to be endured cheerfully. He was never 
a popular idol but he inspired confidence 
in all parties and all classes. The Ameri- 
can reader will be tempted to ask him- 
self if our traditions are equally success- 
ful in bringing to the state the highest 
type of service. FE. A.D. 


Puppet Show 


Puppet SHOw. By Pauline Pollansbee. Phila- 
delphia: Dorrance and Company, Inc. $2.00. 

A modern novel—not one which would 
label one “smart” if found reading it, 
but one in which it is easy to lose the 
depression. The scene is a New Bngland 
town, practically all of whose inhabitants 
are mere puppets in the hands of crooked 
Austin Carver. It is hard to believe that 
New Englanders could be so easily swayed, 
but look at Kreuger and the bankers. The 
opposition consisted in Fisk Renlon, sup- 
ported by his household—the maid of all 
work, his shell-shocked but beautiful Ger- 
man ward, and his collie dogs. The last 
must be included, as one saved his life. 
The rather melodramatic plot is fast moy- 
ing and gripping. The style is unobtrusive, 
with bits of good characterization. 


H. M. P. 
Oxford-Newmanism 
THE ANGLO-CATHOLIC REVIVAL IN OUTLINE. 
Oxford Movement Centenary Series. By the 


Rev. Canon 8. L. Ollard and F. L. Cross, M.A., 
D. Phil. New York: The Macmillan Company. 
64 pp. 30 cents, 


Almost without exception departures in 
either religious principle or practice have 
had some of the elements of romance, but 
few have had the capacity of the Tracta- 


rians for appealing to the romantic in their 
followers. Perhaps it is the association of 
the name of John Henry, Cardinal New- 
man with the Tractarians that has made 
of it a more lively and vivid memory in 
the history of religion even for the in- 
different. Or it may be that the ritualism 
of Anglo-Catholicism is in itself a suffi- 
ciently romantic element to assure its 
being somewhat a child of fantasy. At all 
events, the Oxford Movement lives with 
enough yitality and charm that even its 
worst enemies resent the pseudo-classicism 
of its misapplication to Buchmanism. 

It would seem that the name of Canon 
Ollard is a good and sufficient guarantee 
of scholarship in this slim pamphlet, fact- 
stuffed and dryly indicative of forces of 
belief that once provoked riots in the 
prejudice-infested slums of Britain and 
pettiness in the dons of her Universities. 
Examining chaplain to the Lord Arch- 
bishop of York, Dr. Ollard is best known 
for his two works “The Anglo-Catholic 
Revival” and “A Short History of the 
Oxford Movement.” Dr. Cross as librarian 
of Pusey House, Oxford. University, has 
necess to some of the most intimate data 
of the Movement. 

This compressed resume of the Move- 
ment is thoroughly historical in temper, 
a little too restricted for any interest save 
that of the student, so well-documented 
with references that it seems to become 
almost a reading list on the subject. But 
it would be impossible for either a clergy- 
man or a layman to read it without ac- 
quiring a fuller appreciation of the sig- 
nificance to a Britisher of the difference 
between a high and low churehman and 
the almost utter impossibility of a broad 
churchman. It is regrettable, however, that 
this pamphlet contains no reference to 
Anglo-Catholicism in America. Are these 
Anglo-Catholic authors in agreement with 
the Roman Church even to the extent of 
regarding the United States as missionary 
territory? R. W. 


History of History Teaching 
AN INTRODUCTION TO THE HISTORY OF THD 
SoctaAL SCIENCES IN ScHoots. By Henry 


Johnson. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
$1.25. J 


Mankind is constantly making dis- 
ecoveries and finding that they have al- 
ready been made. We have had much 
emphasis in recent years on the “new, 
history,” a revolt against political and 
military history, which has until recently 
been the backbone of our instruction in 
that field. Professor Johnson points out 
in his study of the teaching of history 
that this emphasis is nothing new, and 
that there have always been those among 
the historians who believed in history 
as a social discipline, and that history 
should begin with the present and work 
back to the past, and even, mirabile dictu, 
that history should begin with the child’s 
immediate environment. 

This book will be of primary interest 
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to teachers of history, and for them it 
will have much that is of real value. For 
the readers of The Register, however, 
the chapter dealing with Joseph Priestley 
as a teacher of history will be of special 
importance. Priestley’s particular contri- 
bution was the introduction of the discus- 
sion method into history teaching. Appar- 
ently, Priestley carried over into his teach- 
ing the fundamental philosophy of free- 
dom which was basie in his religious 
thinking as well as in scientific realism. 
B. 0,.D. 


The Fool Hath Said 


THr Foor Hats Saip. By Cyril Alington. 
New York: Longmans, Green and Company. 
$1.50. 

After .a short introduction by Dean 
Inge, the headmaster of Eton College 
proceeds to state the usual objections to 
the church in particular and to religion 
in general, and to deal with them from 
the standpoint of a man of faith. In spite 
of explanatory modifications, the title is 
ill chosen, and wisdom is not entirely on 
the side of the author. There is the in- 
evitable tendency of the English church- 
man to take his church as the norm of 
wisdom, and to explain away the more 
troublesome parts of the creeds and 
articles. However, the book as a whole 
is a valuable defence of religion, and is 
heartening to all who believe in the worth 
of the Christian gospel. A, W. B. 


Conquering the Devil 


Bie Bue, By Paul Rader. New York: Fleming 
H. Revell Company. $2.00. 

Dividing this novel into thirds, the first 
is the story of beautiful Ann Dow’s 
career aS a movie star, the struggle to 
win her boyhood lover from his, chosen 
life to hers, and her final capitulation. The 
second is a vivid description of the film- 
ing of the Bible—starting with the crea- 
tion of the world. The last is a stirring 
appeal for young fundamentalist mission- 
aries to go out to the dark parts of the 
world and conquer “Big Bug’—Satan— 
the sin-germ. Mr. Rader is an evangelist 
who has become well known through the 
radio. Whether or not one agrees with 
his theology, one must admire his whole- 
souled devotion to his cause. H. M. P. 


Tabloid Review 


New TESTAMENT TIMES IN PALESTINE, 175 
B.C.-135 A.D. By Shailer Mathews. New York: 
The Macmillan Company. 307 pp. $2.00. 

Professor Mathews, who has just. re- 
signed from the Divinity School of the 
University of Chicago, has revised this 
history first published in 1899. In a 
scholarly manner, the author shows the 
intimate connection that explains the 
unity of development from Old Testament 
Hebraism to Christianity and rabbinical 
Judaism. It is natural that the present 
period of economic and social change 
should cause a revival of interest in the 
relationship of Jesus to the social order 
of his own time. This book of Dean 
Mathews’s well describes the vital influ- 
ence of religion upon the whole life of 
Palestine, M. H. JR, 
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New Officers for the Y. P. R. U. 


est, was the election of officers of 

the Young People’s Religious Union 

which took place at the annual meeting 
held in the First Parish Church in Dor- 
chester, Mass., May 26. For the first time 
in the memory of present Y. P. R. U. 
officials there was a complete change in 
the three major officers of the organiza- 
tion—president, secretary and treasurer. 
In order to insure continuity of adminis- 
tration it has been customary to change 
not more than two of the major officers 
at a time, thus leaving at least one ex- 
perienced person to carry on. And so it 
was planned when, just one year ago, 
Miss Mary Dennison was elected secretary, 


ey. particular significance and inter- 


school work this month and be free to 
devote his entire time to his parish in 
Lincoln, Mass. 

Thus it is that Fate has decreed “a new 
deal” for the Y. P. R. U. and that wisdom 
and judgment have met the challenge and 
provided worthy successors for the three 
officers who have served so well the best 
interests of the Y. P. R. U. 

Bradford HE. Gale, the new president, is 
a student at Tufts Theological School of 
Religion. A member of the First Parish 
in Cambridge, Mass., he has for some time 
been active in church and church-school 
work there and has been a Scout Master 
in Cambridge for four years. He was 
president of the 1680 Club, Y. P. R. U., of 


come executive secretary of the Y. P. R. U., 
in place of Miss Katharine M. Glidden 
whose term of service ends at that time. 
Mr. Southworth has developed as field 
secretary a wide acquaintance not only 
in Y.P. R. U. circles but in denominational 
circles throughout the length and breadth 
of the country during the last three years. 
He will bring into the executive position 
a first-hand knowledge of the needs and 
attitudes of groups, churches and minis- 
ters in the various sections of the country, 
a large personal acquaintance, and new 
life and vigor. Mr. Southworth is an 
alumnus of Brown University and a mem- 
ber of the Delta Upsilon fraternity. 
“The old order changeth” and passes on 


BRADFORD FW. GALE 
President 


C. Melville Chase; Jr., was elected treas- 
urer and Dana MclL. Greeley was re- 
elected president. The plan was that Mr. 
Greeley should retire at the end of that 
term and that Miss Dennison or Mr. 
Chase should be available for re-election. 
But “the best-laid schemes o° mice and 
men gang aft a-gley.” Once again the in- 
vincible Cupid played an important part 
in the shaping of the destiny of the 
Week Ok 

In December Miss Dennison’s engage- 
ment to David W. Stickney, an active 
Y. P. R. Uver, was announced and sub- 
sequent developments took Mr. Stickney 
to the Pacific Coast. On May 26 he flew 
east to be married to Miss Dennison in 
Framingham, Mass., the next day. They 
have returned to San Francisco, Calif., 
where they will make their home indef- 
initely. 

Though Mr. Chase’s engagement to Miss 
Mary Hamblen of Spokane, Wash., was 
announced almost a year ago, it was only 
a few months ago that it became known 
that Mr. Chase was considering a busi- 
ness opportunity in Spokane. He will leave 
Boston soon for the Pacific Coast and be- 
fore the end of the year expects to be 
married to Miss Hamblen. 

-Dana Mcl. Greeley—now Rey.» Dana 
Mech. Greeley—tretiring president of the 
Y. P. R. U. will complete his theological- 
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ELIZABETH J. 


KENNEDY 
Secretary 


the First Chureh in Boston during the 
first two years of its organized activity, 
1929-1931. 

In December, 1932, Mr. Gale was ap- 
pointed chairman of the Y. P. R. U. Com- 
mission on Social Responsibility to fill the 
vacancy caused by Mr. Stickney’s removal 
to California. To the office of president 
Mr. Gale brings all of those qualities 
which characterize good leadership. partic- 
ularly initiative, judgment and pe 
sonality. 

Miss Elizabeth L. Kennedy of Chestnut 
Hill, Mass., the new secretary, has long 
been active in Y. P. R. U. work. As chair- 
man of the registration for the Shoals 
conferences the past two years she has 
a wide acquaintance in Y. P. R. U. circles. 
Miss Kennedy is a graduate of the 
Wheelock School of Kindergarten Training 
and the Boston University School of Edu- 
eation. 

Horace B. Robinson of Montclair, N.J., 
is the new treasurer. Mr. Robinson has 
been very active in local and federation 
work in the Metropolitan area and has 
served on the national Board of Direc- 
tors. He has just completed his sopho- 
more year at Harvard University where 
he will continue next year. 

T'o complete the new deal, on September 
1, Winthrop M. Southworth, Jr., will be- 


HORACE B. ROBINSON 
Treasurer 


WINTHROP M. SOUTHWORTH, Jr. 
Executive Secretary 


the torch to the new order. May its 
strength be adequate, its vision clear, and 
its courage unlimited! 


Church School Attendance Betters 

That of Public School in Salem, Mass. 

One of the most interesting awards 
given at the closing session of the First 
Church school in Salem, Mass., May 14, 
was to Rev. Herbert Cunningham Far- 
well, who on May 21 completed fifty years 
of service in Unitarian church schools. Mr. 
Farwell began as school secretary in the 
Unitarian church in Leominster, Mass., a 
half-century ago. He has served as officer, 
teacher, superintendent, and latterly as 
member of the Religious Education Com- 
mittee. 

Every child in the First Church parish 
who is of school age is enrolled in the 
chureh school, and the attendance per- 
centage—with attendance voluntary—is 
larger than the attendance percentage in 
the public schools. Margherita Cassino has 
had perfect attendance for five years; 
Mary Curtis, for four years; James and 
Nancy Ballou and John Brooks, for three 
years. Two more haye had perfect at- 
tendance for two years and one for one 
year. Eighteen children were recommended 
by their teachers to receive awards for 
faithful attendance and cooperative spirit. 
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To Star Island for Re-creation 


Inspiring addresses, stimulating conferences and real companionship 
SARA COMINS 


HIE thirty-seventh year of Unitarian 
"T incetings begins auspiciously and most 

interestingly at the Isles of Shoals 
this summer. In this year when our lives 
need so greatly the spiritual enrichment 
which Star Island always gives, the pro- 
gram seems to, haye been planned with 
especial care and success. 

The Young People’s Religious Union 
begins the season June 24. The two main 
speakers of the first week are Rev. Everett 
M. Baker of Providence, R.I., whose sub- 
ject for the morning lectures, “High Roads 
to Utopia,” will deal with the roads of 
Capitalism, Fascism, Communism, Social- 
ism, and the “High Road” itself. Rev. 
Laurance R. Plank of Omaha, Neb., will 
give talks on the rocks, treating of the 
“Induring Significance of the World’s 
Great Mystics.” This includes a discussion 
of the philosophies of Lao Tze, Plato, Walt 
Whitman, Gandhi, Tagore, and Jesus. Rev. 
Lon Ray Call of Braintree, Mass., will 
preach Sunday morning on “Sanctuary and 
the Sea,” and give an address Sunday 
evening on “Youth Inherits a Troubled 
World.” 

The second Y. P. R. U. week, July 1-8, 
will begin with the Sunday-morning ser- 
mon by Rey. Earl ©. Davis of Concord, 
N.H., his subject being “Packed With the 
Pulse of an Unborn Race,” and in the eve- 
ning comes his talk, “Behind the News in 
Religion.” “Our World and the Future” 
will be the topic of the morning lectures 
by Rey. Robert T. Weston of Trenton, 
N.J. He will approach his subject from 
the angle of Business, Politics, Morality, 
Planning; for What? and Diagnosing the 
Future. The talks on the rocks will be 
given by Dr. Charles R. Joy, administra- 
tive vice-president of the American Uni- 


tarian Association, on “New Adventures 
for Old Churches.” The divisions of the 


subject are “Comrades of the Road,” “A 
Voyage Around the World,” “Climbing the 
Kentucky Mountains,” “A Sojourn in the 
Wilderness,” and “A Journey to a Far 
Country.” On Thursday evening of that 
week Howard B. Gill, superintendent of 
the State Prison Colony, Norfolk, Mass., 
will give an address. 

An innovation this year will be four 
leadership conferences in Eliot Hall. The 
first will be “Guiding Stars,” wherein will 
be discussed qualities that make for good 
leadership, how to recognize them in one- 
self and in others, what to expect of 
leaders, and so forth. “Efficiency Experts” 
will diseuss how to conduct meetings, 
models of parliamentary procedure, and 
will conduct a model meeting. ‘Master 
Builders” will deal with taking account 
of stock in members and resources. “Far 
Horizons Are Calling” will be a summing- 
up of the whole situation, and the rela- 
tion of the individual to his widening 
circle of church, community, and liberal- 
ism as a whole. Frank B, Frederick of 
Boston, Mass., heads the very able com- 
mittee which plans to make this the best 


year of young people’s meetings at the 
Shoals. Application should be made to 
Miss Elizabeth Kennedy, 25 Beacon Street, 
Boston. 

The Laymen’s League Week comes from 
July 8 to 15, with Malcolm C. Rees as 
director. There will be a three-fold pro- 
gram, consisting of the Institute of Re- 
ligious Education, a laymen’s conference, 
and evening addresses on varied subjects. 
The two chief lecturers for the Institute 
will be Dr. Lee S. MecCollester, dean 
emeritus and professor of religious litera- 
ture, Tufts College School of Religion, and 
Rey. Stephen H. Fritchman of Bangor, 
Me., formerly associate professor in Bos- 
ton University School of Religious Educa- 
tion. Dr. MeCollester will lecture on “The 


Whence and Whither of Religion,” under — 


the headings of ‘‘The Personal Springs 
and Racial Rivers of Religion,” “Judaism 
and Ohristianity at the Syrian Cross- 
roads,” “The Soul and Voice of a Mighty 
Religious Literature,’ “The Processional 
of Youth and the Recessional of Age,” 
and “A Working Faith for Modern Men 
in Modern Ways.” Mr. Fritchman will deal 
with “The Teaching Function of the Lib- 
eral Church” through “The Liberal Church 
as an Educational Enterprise,’ “New 
Skills for the Growing Teacher,” “The 
Role of the Chureh School in Character 
Training,” “Social Aims for the Church 
School,” ‘The Church 
row.” Rey. Frank O. Holmes of Jamaica 
Plain, Mass., will lead conferences on 
church administration and_ senior-class 
methods; Miss Susan M. Andrews, execu- 
tive director of the Universalist Sunday 
School Association, the conferences on 
junior and intermediate methods, and 
Miss Olga Whittlesey, teacher in the Unity 
Chureh School of Montelair, N. J., the dis- 
cussions on kindergarten and primary 
methods. President Herbert C. Parsons of 
the League will lead the Sunday-afternoon 
conferences on July 9 on chapter problems 
and programs; Rey. Frank Edwin Smith 
of Pittsburgh, Pa., will preach at the 
morning service on “A Religion Worth 
Teaching.” Evening lecturers will be Mr. 
Parsons; Leonard Ware, Jr., editorial 
writer on The Boston Herald, speaking on 
Russia; Dr. Miner H. Evans, neuro- 
psychiatrist at the Boston City Hospital 
on “Where Mental Health Begins,’ and 
Dr. Vivian T. Pomeroy, of Milton, Mass., 
on “Moral and Social Influences of the 
Movies” and the “Problem of Leisure in 
Our Modern Civilization.” The League 
Week is an ideal period for families to 
spend together at the Shoals. Application 
should be made to the Unitarian Laymen’s 
League, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, 

The General Alliance, with Miss Ethel 
Lane Hersey, Hingham, Mass., as ehair- 
man, will hold its conference from July 
15 to 22. Rev. Dan Huntington Fenn of 
Chestnut Hill, Mass.. will be the minister 
for the week. The morning lecturer will 
be Rev. Robert J. Hutcheon, professor at 


School of Tomor- | 
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the Meadville Theological School. His sub- 
ject, “Character and Its Elements,” will 
be expanded by lectures on “The Nature 
and Significance of Character,” ‘“Self- 
Esteem and the Hunger for Recognition,” 
“Courage and the Overcoming of Fear,” 
“The Love of Power; Its Good and Evil.” 
and “Love or the Social Aspect of 
Character.” 

There will be morning conferences of 
the following committees: Post Office 
Mission, Appeals, Friendly Links, Junior 
Work, College Centers, Programs, Finance. 
and the final conference conducted 
by the president, Mrs. Thomas G. 
Rees. Rev. Lyman V. Rutledge will give 
an illustrated talk on the history of the 
island; Kenneth C. R. White of Wellesley 
Hills, Mass., will lecture on “Stained 
Glass,” showing colored slides; Rey. 
Charles W. Casson of Canton, Mass., will 
give a talk on “Through the Beauty of 
Nature to the Reality of Religion.” illus- 
trated with pictures of the national parks. 
There will be a Sunday-evening concert, 
an evening of entertainment called “Alli- 
ance Follies,” and the banquet with Mrs. 
Cloyd H. Valentine of Lynn, Mass., as 
toastmistress. Miss Lottie M. Allen, 330 
Randolph Avenue, Milton, Mass., is re- 
ceiving the applications. 

The General Conference Week, July 22— 
29, under the chairmanship of Rev. Lyman 
V. Rutledge of Dedham, Mass., is planned 
to attract people of all ages and interests. 
To the “older young people” who no longer 
go to the Y. P. R. U. weeks, this is a 
chance for reunion. The morning lectures 
will be given by Rev. Herbert Hitchen of 
West Newton, Mass., a guarantee of rare 
enjoyment. Dr. John Haynes Holmes of 
New York City will speak at the morning 
chapel services in a series of inspirational 
talks. Rev. Max Kapp of Fitchburg, Mass., 
will preach on Sunday, July 23, on the 
subject of “The Requirements of This 
Age.’ In the evening he will talk about 
the Mission Brotherhood. One of the eve- 
ning talks will be an illustrated lecture 
on New England gardens by Harold Hill 
Blossom, West Roxbury, Mass., a land- 
seape architect whose illustrated talks on 
home and foreign gardens charm all 
nature lovers. William Ellis Weston, or- 
ganist of the West Newton, Mass., Unita- 
rian church, and one of the foremost or- 
ganists in New England, will give an eve- 
ning of musical interpretation July 27. The 
annual meeting of the Isles of Shoals Uni- 
tarian Association will be held Friday 
morning, July 28. Miss Faustina Wade, 25 
Beacon Street, Boston, is receiving appli- 
cations for the General Conference Week. 

The Congregational meetings, of which 


Rey. Charles FE. Dunn, 23 Sunderland 
Avenue, Rutherford, N.H., is secretary, 


will be of great interest and will take 
place from July 20 to August 12. 

To any church which sends ten delegates 
to the General Conference and to the 
League Week will be granted the oppor- 
tunity of having its mimister the guest of 
the conference. To all ministers attending 
the General Conference there will be the 
usual one-third reduction in rates for the 
week. 


Catl B. Wetherell will represent the Star _ 


Island Corporation throughout the season. 
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Miss Florence Robbins, Framingham 
Normal School, will again be the Shoals 


- nurse. Music will be by the Floridon Trio, 


who furnished the music last year. 

Programs of the entire season are avail- 
able at 25 Beacon Street, as are also boat 
schedules. 
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That the Shoals conferences are a neces- 
sity in the lives of our people is evidenced 
by the fact that people are coming from 
a distance,—several bus loads of young 
people from the Middle West. It is the 
season of all others to seek relaxation and 
re-creation at Star Island. 


Send the Right Men to College Centers! 


And subsidize their work, if necessary, is one of four findings of 
conference on work among students 


ligious life of students on the part 

of the church and the college was 
the chief question for discussion at the 
first New England Conference on the 
Church and the College, held at Harvard 
University, May 1 and 2. Forty-three 
chureh workers in New England college 
centers attended, representing six de- 
nominations. Unitarian ministers present 
were Rey. Skillman Myers of Burlington, 
Vt., Dr. Thomas H. Billings of Salem, 
Mass., and Rey. William H. Gysan, Uni- 
tarian minister to students in Greater 
Boston and executive secretary of the 
Unitarian Student Committee. Mr. Gysan 
was secretary of the conference and will 
be secretary of the Continuation Commit: 
tee during the next year. Dr. Billings 
seryed as a member of the Findings Com- 
mittee. 

Five norms for church work at colleges 
were presented to the conference by Dr. 
Henry Pitt Van Dusen of Union Theo- 
logical Seminary. These norms form a 
comprehensive view of the problem of re- 
ligion at college: } 

1. The initial and fundamental re- 
sponsibility of the church is pastoral: the 
eare of loyal and lukewarm churchmen 
among the students and faculty. 

2. There should be provision in the 
college community for the religious needs 
of every type of student. This can be 
accomplished only through the cooperative 
efforts of the churches in the college com- 
munity. 

8. The church should give to students 
an interpretation of Christian truth in 
adequate terms, not in conflict with that 
furnished by the scientific method in the 
classroom. 

4, There should be some provision for 
the introduction of students to religious 
views and traditions different from their 
own in order to promote an appreciation 
of the total Christian tradition. 

5. There should be a place in the 
church program for the winning of the 
church-hostile and church-indifferent. The 
task of religion at college is not com- 
pleted until the student is brought into 
the life of the church. 

In the conference discussions it was 
frequently stressed that since a student 
often chooses. his local church on the 
basis of local personalities and leadership, 
the denominations have a special responsi- 
bility for the ministerial personality who 
represents them in the college community’ 
and should, if necessary, subsidize college- 
center churches in order that they may 
call the right sort of minister. 


T relative responsibility for the re- 


Dean Willard L. Sperry of the Harvard 


Theological School, at the conference din-* 


ner, pointed out “that it is not enough to 
do student work just to conserve denomi- 
national interests and values. The college 
church on the campus, if there is one, 
should be a step ahead of the churches of 
the community theologically and should 
express above all else the prophecy for 
religion in the thinking of the forward- 
looking, serious-minded students at col- 
lege.” 

Rey. Sidney Lovett, chaplain at Yale, 
urged that college preaching be considered 
an educational and intellectual office; 
that it should be organized in terms of 
cooperative thinking and cooperative ac- 
tion; and that there should be more con- 
tinuity of preaching at college chapel and 
less itinerant preaching. He deplored the 
tendency to “step it down’ in college 
preaching in order to be entertaining, 
bright and brief, with superficiality and 
obviousness resulting. He maintained that 
all kinds of preaching content make their 
appeal to students if the preaching comes 
through a personality with certain quali- 
ties. Students will listen to any man 
whose tongue is untarnished and real. 
Students should be addressed, on the 
whole, as if they were ordinary people, 
yet it must be remembered that they have 
special intellectual problems. 

Rey. Leslie Glenn of Christ Church, 
Cambridge, Mass., speaking on “Students 
and Public Worship,’ urged the use of 
ritual in public worship, defining ritual 
as ‘‘any regularly repeated acts of wor- 
ship, whether simple or elaborate.” There 
is a curious strength, he claimed, in the 
regularity of ritualistic worship, an ab- 
sence of self-consciousness, an objectivity 
and transcendence, a unity between minis- 
ter and congregation, and a satisfaction 
of every type of religious need through 
prayers suited to the many different con- 
ditions of men, Worship, he _ insisted, 
must lead out to the social gospel and 
must also inspire men to study further 
and persuade them to do what they should. 

In discussing “Religious Projects and 
the Pastoral Care of Students,” Rev. 
Edwin J. LaCount of Cambridge said: 
“Work for students is best done by stu- 
dents. A student council provides a demo- 
eratic form of control for the direction of 
student work. In choosing speakers, get 
men with strong minds and with a sincere 
religious center. Aim to make student 
groups as cosmopolitan as possible. Do not 
wait for students to come to you, but 
provide ways to make it easy and natural 
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for you to go to the students and for 
them to reach you.” 

President Kenneth Sills of Bowdoin 
College expressed his belief that the 
church has the primary responsibility for 
the religious life of its young people at 
college and that the college should help 
the church to meet that responsibility. At 
Bowdoin Sunday chapel is held in the 
afternoon, not in the morning, in order 
that the local churches may have a chance 
to get the students for the Sunday wor- 
ship hour. The Continuation Committee 
of the conference will make a study dur- 
ing the next year of the problem of Sun- 
day college chapel with reference to sery- 
ices in the local churches. 

The Findings Committee, on which Uni- 
tarians were represented by Dr. Billings, 
presented at the close of the conference 
four statements summarizing the thought 
of those present on the theme of the 
conference: 

1. While recognizing the value of col- 
lege chapel and the Christian Association 
in the religious life and education of stu- 
dents, we believe that the ministry of the 
ehurech in its organized denominational 
expression is essential to the maintenance 
of the Christian loyalty of the student 
and his nurture in a normal and unbroken 
Christian experience. 

2. We believe that the ministry of 
worship and pastoral care is as important 
in the religious nurture of students as the 
ministry of preaching. 

3. We believe that the churches in 
their national or regional organizations 
should provide, if possible, that ministers 
qualified to meet the religious needs of 
students be placed in college communities 
and that the financial aid of such parishes, 
when necessary to secure the right men, 
should be part of the program of the 
church. 

4, We believe that there is a large 
and inviting field of interdenominational 
cooperation in college religious work, and 
endorse the movement towards this sense 
of unity, of which this conference is a 
tangible expression. It is our hope that 
this. growing sense of intercommunion 
fellowship may enable the church to take 
its rightful place, together with the Chris- 
tian Association and the college chapel, 
in an inclusive Christian student move- 
ment, beginning in local college communi- 
ties and spreading with growing signifi- 
cance over the entire New England area. 
As a definite move in this direction at- 
tention is called to the program for a 
United Christian Student Movement, re- 
cently adopted by the Student Work 
Council of Greater Boston. 


WILitraAM H. GYSAN. 


Wri, Pa—A quilt and rug exhibition 
held recently at First Unitarian Church 
under auspices of the Women’s Alliance. 
contained many remarkable specimens. 
The oldest quilt shown was the property 
of Mrs. William Orris, one made in Eng- 
land in 1831. It received the blue ribbon. 
Another blue ribbon exhibit was a _ bed- 
spread, said to be 160 years old, an out- 
standing example of corded quilting, 
shown by Mrs. Chris Sauers. 
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Unitarian Historical Society Commemorates 
Anniversary of Birth of Joseph Priestley 


Unitarian Historical Society was held 

in King’s Chapel May 25, with Dr. 
Christopher R. Eliot in the chair. The busi- 
ness proceedings included a number of 
important items. Mrs. George EF. Patterson, 
the librarian, reported the growing im- 
portance of the historical collection at 25 
Beacon Street, and the increasing number 
of calls made upon her for information. 
The publication committee announced the 
publication of Volume III, Part I, of the 
Proceedings, which includes the address 
by Professor Burr before the Society last 
year, and a paper by Dr. Harl M. Wilbur 
on “Socinian Propaganda in Germany 
Three Hundred Years Ago.” The Society 
has other papers ready for publication, but 
it must wait ‘until it8 funds are 
replenished. 

It was announced that the prize offered 
by the Society for the best parish history 
submitted had been awarded to Miss 
Minnie Atkinson of Newburyport, Mass., 
for a history of that church. Dr. Henry 
Wilder Foote reported that the monument 
over the grave of Faustus Socinus in 
Poland, incorporating the remaining frag- 
ments of the original tomb, 'was now being 
built from a design by a Polish architect, 
and that Dr. Earl M. Wilbur was expected 
to represent the Society at the dedication 
of the monument, probably in August. 
Dr. Foote also spoke of Dr. Wilbur’s re- 
searches in the obscure beginnings of re- 
ligious liberalism in Europe at the time 
of the Reformation. Dr. Wilbur, with his 
very exceptional linguistic attainments 
and historical training has unearthed 
much of hitherto unknown information in 
Germany, Poland and Transylvania. He 
still has work to do in Holland and Eng- 
land, before writing what promises to be 
a monumental and authoritative treatise 
on the beginnings not only of the Unita- 
rian movement but of many other phases 
of political and religious liberalism in the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. Dr. 
Foote pointed out that the Guggenheim 
Fellowship, which has enabled Dr. Wilbur 
to do this work, was now nearly exhausted 
and that a further subsidy was necessary 
to enable Dr. Wilbur to complete his great 
task. It would be a misfortune if Dr. 
Wilbur should be obliged to return to this 
country with his investigations unfinished, 
since no other living man could take Dr. 
Wilbur’s place in this work. Professor 
Charles H. Lyttle seconded Dr. Foote’s 
remarks, and a committee was appointed 
to cooperate with the American Unitarian 
Association in an endeavor to raise an 
adequate subsidy to enable Dr. Wilbur 
to complete his work. 

Reference was made to the one-hun- 
dredth anniversary of the death, on Sep- 
tember 24, 1833, of the great Hindu re- 
former, Rammohun Roy, founder of the 
Brahmo Samaj, which will be extensively 
observed in India next fall. Rammohun 
Roy was an even more important figure 
in the religious life in India than was 
Channing in America, and it was he who 


kz thirty-third annual meeting of the 


established the close relations between 
the Brahmo Samaj and the British and 
American Unitarians which have existed 
for more than a century. It was proposed 
that the Historical Society send to our 
ministers in the fall a brief statement 
concerning Rammohun Roy, with refer- 
ences to sources of information about him, 
since many of our ministers may wish to 
take some public notice of this coming 
centennial in their pulpits. 

Attention was also called to the mem- 
orabilia of Dr. Joseph Priestley which 
were on exhibition at 25 Beacon Street. 
The exhibition, arranged by the Unitarian 
Historical Society, was a notable one, in- 
cluding items loaned from the library of 
the American Unitarian Association, from 
the First Church in Philadelphia and from 
the eollections of Professor Tenney L. 
Davis of the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, and Professor Lyman C. 
Newell of Boston University. These items 
included a number of medals, early edi- 
tions of Priestley’s works,—theological, 
educational and scientific—and pictures of 
Priestley, including contemporary ecarica- 
tures of him, and of the houses and 
chapels, both in Hngland and America, 
associated with him. Through the courtesy 
of President Karl T. Compton, the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology loaned a 
fine copy of Stuart’s portrait of Priestley. 

The business meeting having come to an 
end, Dr. Frederick R. Griffin of the First 
Church in Philadelphia, Pa., read an ad- 
mirable address on Priestley prepared in 
commemoration of the recent two-hun- 
dredth anniversary of his birth. Dr. 
Griffin's address is published in this issue 
of The Register. 


Evangelical Test Bars Ministers; 


Plan Larger Body at Stockton 


Rey. Clarence M. Vickland and Rabbi 
J. Aaron Levy, who for two months were 
included in the membership of the Stock- 
ton Ministerial Association, as reported 
in The Register of April 18, are again 
without affiliation. The constitution com- 
mittee finally located the constitution, in 
the absence of which these liberals were 
admitted, and its original, Protestant- 
evangelical test of membership was re- 
tained, automatically eliminating them. 

The recommendation of the committee, 
that the name of the organization be 
changed to “The Protestant Evangelical 
Ministerial Association” was adopted. The 
added recommendation, that the Associa- 
tion lend its aid in the formation of a 
larger Federation of Religious Leaders, 
to include all religious leaders of the city, 
was favorably acted upon. A committee 
consisting of the Civic Committee of the 
Protestant Evangelical Ministerial Asso- 
ciation, the Jewish rabbi and the Unita- 
rian minister called a meeting for June 
8 to organize such a federation. Rabbi 
Rudolph Coffee of Oakland, Calif., was 
the unanimous choice of the committee 
as speaker. 
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San Diego Church School Grows: 
Noted Speakers at Open Forum 

The First Unitarian Church of San 
Diego, Calif., held its annual meeting, 
with a large number of parishioners pres- 
ent. Although the past year has been diffi- 
cult, the reports of the various depart- 
ments were encouraging. 

Mrs. Esther E. Robinson, superinten- 
dent of the church school, reported more 
interest and a larger average attendance 
thau for a number of years. The older 
classes of boys and girls have formed a 
Junior Young People’s Religious Union 
which meets the first Friday evening of 
each month. They cooperate with the 
older group of young people which meets 
every Sunday evening. t 

Among the noted men who have spoken 
from the platform of the open forum this 
year were Sherwood Eddy, Upton Close, 
Paul Blanchard, Dr. Inazo Nitobe, mem- 
ber of the House of Peers of Japan, Dr. 
Graham Allen Laing, Dr. Maurice Sachs, 
Dr. Malbone W. Graham, and Chester H. 
Rowell. Some evenings have been devoted 
to local questions such as city govern- 
ment, the unemployment situation, and 
city and county welfare work. 

The following officers were elected. 
President John H. Hammond; vice-presi- 
dent, George A. Garret; treasurer, John 
T. Cowles; secretary, Miss Mabel Clapp; 
financial secretary, Charles M. Boren. 
The newly elected trustees and those hold- 
ing over are: Leslie P. Brown, HE. A. 
Howell, A. E. Mitchell, Y. Laws, Mrs. 
C. C. Caldwell, Miss Alice Lee, Douglas 
Young, Professor Irving E. Outeult, and 
Mrs. Kate H. Dewing. 

In January occurred the twentieth an- 
niversary of the pastorate of the minister, 
Dr. Howard B. Bard. At the close of the 
service on Sunday morning, January 1, 
one of the trustees read a letter from the 
president of the American Unitarian As- 
sociation, congratulating Dr. Bard and 
the members of the church on their long 
association together. Later, a parish din- 
ner was held, after which a number of 
members and some outsiders spoke, one 
of them a former mayor of the city. At 
an Alliance meeting, all friends and mem- 
bers of the church were invited, and a 
reception was held at the close of the 
program, 

During the year two old-time members 
and founders of the church, Judge M. A. 
Luee and Charles Hamilton, passed out 
of life. Both were pioneers of San Diego 
and prominently identified with its 
growth and civie life. 


Sr. Louris, Mo.—The following were re- 
elected to serve terms of three years on 
the Board of Trustees of the Church of 
the Unity at the annual meeting: H. F. 
Lodge, J. W. Davis, Philip B. Morrill, and 
J. Clarence Taussig. Walter G. Clark was. 
re-elected treasurer and Robert O. Meyer, 
secretary, for terms of one year, 
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What is Happening and What is to Come 
Among Greater Boston Unitarian Students 


RESCOTT WINTERSTEEN of Har- 
P vard, son of Rev. Roy B. Wintersteen 

of Uxbridge, Mass., has been elected 
president of the Unitarian Student Coun- 
cil for 1933-34. Fitz White of the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology is vice- 
president, Miss Dorothy Lee of Boston 
University and Tuckerman School, secre 


‘tary, and George Farnham of Harvard, 
_ treasurer. The council is made up of dele- 


gates from the Unity Club at the colleges, 
each group electing three members of the 


~ council. 


The freshmen and transfer students 
will be visited immediately after the 
opening of college next fall by the various 
Hospitality Committees of the Unity 
Clubs. George Farnham of Harvard is 
general chairman. The Hospitality chair- 
men at the other colleges are: Harvard Uni- 
versity, Bruce Billings; Boston University, 
Miss Dorothy Lee; Radcliffe, Miss Joyce 
Webber; Simmons, Miss Phyllis Reed; 
“Tech,” Miss Alice Hunter; Wellesley, 
Miss Ester Davidson;  Tufts-Jackson, 
Miss Eleanor Henrich; Northeastern, 
Verne Follansbee. : 

The Boston Unitarian Student Commit- 
tee reports that its fiscal year closed 
April 30, with a balance of $174 in the 
treasury and all bills paid. For 1933-34 
the budget is again set at $4,500, of which 
$1,000 is for the promotion of the work. 
The Benevolent Fraternity of Unitarian 
Churches has again voted $2,400 for the 
work, leaving $2,100 to be raised through 
eontributions from Alliances, churches, 
League chapters, and individuals. 

In 1933-34, Rev. William H. Gysan will 
give one-fourth of his time to the work 
of the national Unitarian Student Com- 
mittee, succeeding Miss Sara Comins as 
executive secretary. This is an emergency 
arrangement only and will be discon- 
tinued as soon as the financial situation 
has sufficiently improved. 

Three Unitarian young men are attend- 
ing the Northfield Student Conference at 
Camp Becket, Mass., June 12-20,—Bruce 
Billings from Harvard, Hdward Cahill and 
John Alden from “Tech.” Bruce Billings 
and Edward Cahill are delegates from the 
Unitarian Student Council. 

Several high honors have come to mem- 
bers of Unity Clubs recently: Sheldon 
Christian for the second time won the 
Goddard prize in oratory at Tufts Col- 


. lege; Miss Priscilla Sawyer attained the 


rank of “brightest” student at Boston 
University ; and at Simmons College, Miss 
Frances Clark was voted the ablest stu- 
dent in the senior class. 

George Farnham of Harvard, former 
president of the Young People’s Religious 
Union in the First Unitarian Church, 
Buffalo, N.Y., is assisting Mr. Gysan in 
securing the names of Unitarian young 
people who will go away to college from 
our young people’s groups throughout the 


country. A letter has been sent to every 


Y.P.R.U. president requesting that these 


names be sent to the student work office 


at 25 Beacon Street, by August 1. The 


: panies will be relayed to the various hos- 


pitality chairmen at the colleges before 
the new students arrive in September. 

The newest Unity Club has been formed 
at the Boston University Law School, 
with twelve of the eighteen Unitarian 
students there attending the first meeting 
May 3. Edward Furber, Boston attorney 
and chairman of the Unitarian Student 
Committee, spoke to the group on “The 
Liberal Attorney and Local Politics.” 
James Brooks is president of the club. 

The minister to students took a group 
of seventeen students on a pilgrimage to 
the First Church of Salem, Mass., May 
7. After the morning service seven host- 
esses from the chureh took the students 
to their homes for dinner. In the after- 
noon the Witch House and the House of 
Seven Gables were visited. The trip closed 
with a marshmallow roast on Devereaux 
Rocks at Marblehead, Mass. Dr. Thomas 
H. Billings, minister of First Church, 
Salem, gave an interesting talk on the 
rocks, telling the purposes of the Puritan 
eolonists and defending them from many 
unfair accusations which have been made 
against them. Next October it is planned 
to have more of these pilgrimages to his- 
toric churches. Coneord, Lexington, Salem 
and Plymouth, Mass., will be included in 
the tours, On several Saturday afternoons 
student groups will be taken to visit the 
Wayside Inn in South Sudbury, Mass. 

It is an interesting coincidence that 
both the president of the Y. P. R. U. and 
the Y. P. C. U., the national Unitarian 
and Universalist young people’s organiza- 
tions, are members of the Tufts College 
Unity Club. Stanley Rawson, president 
of the Tufts College Unity Club, is 
national president of the Y. P. C. U. His 
room-mate, Bradford Gale, is the new 
president of the Y. P. R. U. 

Mr. Gysan has already made engage- 
ments to speak at the following Alliances 
next year: Melrose, West Roxbury, First, 
Brookline and First, Cambridge, Mass. 
He will give an address at the Connecti- 
cut Valley Conference late in October. 
Alliances and Laymen’s Leagues which 
wish to have Mr. Gysan on their pro- 
gram next year should make their re- 
quests before October 1, as practically all 
his bookings are made by that time. 

This year the parents of students and 
the students themselves are given the op- 
portunity to contribute to the student 
work. Letters have been sent to all the 
parents of our students in Greater Boston 
describing the methods and aims of the 
student work and requesting financial 
help. Several parents have already re- 
sponded. The Unitarian Student Council 
has voted its endorsement of thank-offer- 
ing contributions from the students. 

After leading two student conference 
hours at Star Island between June 29 and 
July 3, Mr. Gysan will go to Burlington, 
Vt., where he will give Billings lectures 
at the Unitarian Church during the sum- 
mer session of the University of Vermont 
and hold conferences each week-end with 


student groups. 
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Hymn Singing and Study 
by Kansas Young People 

The young people from the churches in 
Salina, Wichita, and Hutchinson, Kans., 
both Unitarian and Universalist, held a 
joint meeting at Twin Mounds, Kans., May 
14. Some of them had driven sixty-five 
miles to attend. 

After a spirited game of soft ball and 
a picnic lunch; an unusual service was 
held, a service of hymn singing with a 
talk on the place of hymns in religion. 

The Salina group chose to sing “His 
Holy Place’ and ‘The Voice of God is 
Calling.” Delightful letters from Charlotte 
Gannett MacDowell of Cold Spring Har- 
bor, L.I., and from Dr. John Haynes 
Holmes of New York City were read. The 
Hutchinson group chose to sing the Dox- 
ology, and to tell of its place in the hymns 
of the churches. 

The day closed with a Friendship Circle 
led by the Hutchinson group, during 
which “God be with you till we meet 
again” was sung and the incidents con- 
nected with the writing of it were told. 
This meeting was only the beginning of a 
proposed series of meetings to be heli 
with various groups at central points in 
Kansas, 


Four Des Moines Young Men 
to Enter Unitarian Ministry 


Four young men of the First Unitarian 
Church in Des Moines, Iowa, have decided 
to go into the Unitarian ministry, and 
three of them will enter’ theological 
schools this fall. 

The Joseph Priestley service at the Uni- 
tarian church in Des Moines was under 
the control of the Polk County Medical 
Association. Dr. Walter Bierring, head of 
the State Board of Health and one of 
the best-known physicians in the Middle 
West, was the speaker, and was intro- 
duced by Dr. Robert Parker, secretary of 
the Medical Association. The minister, 
Rey. Charles J. Dutton, was in charge of 
the service. 

Dr. Joseph Priestley, a well-known Des 
Moines doctor, a direct descendant of the 
famous Priestley, was present at the 
service. 

In the past few weeks, Mr. Dutton has 
spoken at Simpson College, the Des 
Moines College of Pharmacy, Still College, 
Drake Theological School, and to the young 
people of the Grace Methodist Church, 
and the First Baptist Church. Many of 
these had never before had a Unitarian 
speak in their buildings, 


Edwin Fairley, Minister in Flushing 


Rey. MecKarl M. Nielsen has_ been 
granted a year’s leave of absence from the 
First Unitarian Church, Flushing, N.Y., 
for travel and study. He expects to spend 
considerable time in Russia and India. 
Rey. Edwin Fairley, minister emeritus of 
the church, has been unanimously called 
as minister for the year. 


- 
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THE WAYSIDE 
COMMUNITY PULPIT 


COMMENCEMENT 
‘SEASON 


Self-reverence, 
self-knowledge, 
self-control : 
These lead life to 
sovereign power. 
TENNYSON 


Begin With the Children 


For social reconstruction, says Mrs. Rees at 
New Jersey Alliance—Dr. Lathrop 
on personality types 


Mrs. Irene C. Rees, president of the 
General Alliance, recently told the New 
Jersey Associate Alliance that our social 


reconstruction must start in the home 
and center in our children, preferably be- 
fore five years of age, the most formative 
period in the age of boys and girls. Dr. 
John H. Lathrop, minister of the Church 
of the Saviour in Brooklyn, N.Y., ad- 
dressing the same meeting, told how adults 
can, however, do something toward cul- 
tivating and strengthening and balancing 
their personalities. Sessions of the Asso- 
ciate Alliance were entertained by the 
branch in Hackensack, April 21. All 
branches but one were represented, and 
six guests were present from the New 
York City area. 

Mrs. Rees showed how we unconsciously 
influence children by our words and ac- 
tions. She asked the Alliances during the 
coming year to stress work for the church 
school. Recently returned from a trip to 
the South and the West Coast, she told 
many stories of brave progress being made 
under trying conditions. She commended 
the superior work being done in New 
Jersey; New York and New Jersey or- 
ganizations have grown sufficiently to be 
represented by one more member on the 
national Alliance directorate. 

Dr. Lathrop spoke on how certain psy- 
chological studies have recently been of 
service to the church. The study of our- 
selves, curiously enough, is the latest of 
the sciences, he said. He described four 
types of personalities: the subjective, the 
objective, the will type, and the emo- 
tional type; and showed how each must 
be conscious of its strengths and weak- 
nesses and strive to correct its tendency 
to swing off from the norm. There is an 
ideal self which we have never been, but 
with which we have traffic every day. 
Then, there is the essential self, with 
which we are born and which immediately 
the conditioned self. As Unita- 
riuns, we are interested in developing 
personalities. Toward this, religion con- 
tributes by guiding us to the way of life. 

The collection of $385.25 was sent to 
Mrs. Theodore C. Williams to help in the 
upkeep of Senexet House. Mrs. Royal F. 
Shepard of Montclair was elected secre- 
tary-treasurer. Mrs. KE. B. Hussey of 
Rutherford is president, and Mrs. EB. T. 
Totman of Orange is vice-president. Mrs. 
Hussey’s report included a review of the 
work done by the Associate Alliance with 
the New Jersey Commission for the Blind. 
The Montclair branch will entertain the 
meeting in October. 
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Of Religious, Educational, Social, and Charitable Organizations 
which receive the support of Unitarians 


American Unitarian Association| THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and Canada 


Establishes and maintains churches as centers 
of religious life and community service. 
Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymn-books. 
Promotes sympathy and cooperation among 
liberal Christians, 

Defends civil and religious liberty at home 
and abroad. 

The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. Address 
all communications to Dr. Louis C. Cornish. 
Send contributions to 
Parker E. Marean, Treasurer 
Headquarters 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
Branch Offices 


285 Madison Avenue, New York 
105 South Dearborn Street 2416 Allston Way 
Chicago Berkeley 


EE the new Unitarian 
educational posters on 
the sixth floor of the 
Unitarian Building in 


_ Boston. Prepared by the 


UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE. 
TWENTY-FIVE BEACON Sr., Boston, Mass. 


The Christian Register 
is 
Your Church Paper 
Support it 
You need it—TIt needs you 
Subscription $3.00 per year 


Founded in 1849 by Unitarian children 
for children of all races and creeds. 


Helps children in difficulty. Cooperates with 
hospitals in foster-home care for invalid children. 


Mas. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL, President. 
PHILIP NICHOLS, Vice-President. 
Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT, Clerk. 
PAUL O. OABOT, Treasurer. 

PARKER B, FIELD, General Secretary, 


20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


The Meadville 
Theological School 


FOUNDED 1844 
trains for the liberal ministry of 
today. Association with the Uni- 
versity of Chicago adds to the 
School’s own curriculum a wide 
variety of subjects. For informa- 
tion address 


President SYDNEY B. SNOW, D.D. 
5701 Woodlawn Avenue 
Chicago 


The Tuckerman School 


INCORPORATED 
TRAINING FOR RELIGIOUS LEADERSHIP 
A Normal School for Parish Assistants. Practical 


courses in administration. Special courses ar- 
ranged for Church School teachers 


REV. LYMAN V. RUTLEDGE, President 
For particulars address 


DEAN DOROTHY DYAR, A.B., B.D. 
33 West Cedar Street Boston, Mass. 


Fred Alban Weil Dies 


Rev. Fred Alban Weil of Salem, Ore., 
died Wednesday, June 7. A tribute to 
Mr. Weil will appear in an early issue of 
The Register. 


Proctor Academy News 


The closing day exercises of the Junior 
School were held in the Chapel, June 3. 
Josiah Fuller of Sharon, Mass., spoke for 
the eighth graders. Fuller has been in 
the Junior School for four years. Roger W. 
Crouch, director of the School, told of its 
aims and aspirations. Headmaster Wether- 
ell addressed the boys who will enter the 
Upper School next year and afterwards 
presented them with certificates. The re- 
cipients were: Frederick McNeil Dielman, 
Jv., of Kew Gardens, N.Y.; Josiah Fuller 
of Sharon, Mass.; Wallace T, Clark of 
Potter Place, N.H., and Daniel B. Stewart 
of Manchester, N.H. Following the exer- 
cises the boys’ parents were luncheon 
guests of the school. 

Proctor has played four baseball games 
this spring of an “informal” schedule and 


has won them all. The scores were: 
Stearns School at Andover 8-4; Stearns 
School at Mont Vernon 9-6; Pinkerton 


Academy at Andover 10-7 and Holderness 
School S-0. 

On June 12 the Proctor Players pre- 
sented “The Rivals’ by Richard Brimsley 
Sheridan in the Andover Town Hall. Those 


in the cast were: Mrs. Avis Farrell of 
Andover; Mrs. Gladys E. MacPhee of 
Bristol, N.H.; Roger W. Crouch of 
Greenfield, Mass.; Charles Johnson of 
Chicago, Ill.; Nathaniel Saxild of An- 


dover; Miss Betty Wetherell of Andover ; 
Ralston B. Darley of Lexington, Mass. ; 
Dana W. Stockbridge of Andover; John 
W. Sever of Cambridge, Mass’; Albert 
N. Hilliard of Wellesley Hills, Mass. ; 
Caleb S. Mueller of Castine, Me., and 
Chester T. Seaward of Rochester, N.H. 

The Baccalaureate Sunday preacher 
June 11 was Dr. Thomas H. Billings of 
Salem, Mass., and the graduation speaker 
June 18 was Rev. John Nicol Mark of 
Arlington, Mass. Nineteen boys received 
diplomas; two, boys received certificates 
for one year’s post-graduate work; and 
one honorable dismissal certificate was 
presented. 
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~ $5,000 Less 


For pensions in these hard times—Will 
friends make up the loss? 


Reports at the twenty-fifth annual meet- 
ing of the Unitarian Service Pension So- 
ciety held Monday afternoon of Anniver- 
sary Week in the directors room at 25 Bea- 
con Street, Boston, Mass., showed that the 
permanent fund now amounts to $516,- 
125.61. Additional bequests were received 
during the past year as follows: Miss 
Annie L. Sears of Waltham, Mass. (on 
_aecount), $1,750; Mrs. Emma E. Reed of 
Boston, Mass., in memory of her father, 
John W. Hstabrooks, $1,009.72; Frank H. 
Poole of Watertown, Mass., $135.04; Ada 
L. P. Munroe of Providence, R.I., $1,000; 
Gertrude A. Phelan of Portland, Me., in 
memory of W. T. Phelan, $100. Other funds 
held by the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion for the benefit of the Pension Society 
amount to $48,533.50, making a total of 
$559,659.11, the income of which is avail- 
able for pension payments. 

Current contributions for disbursement 
this next year add $8,710 to the income 


from the endowment, giving a total of. 


$35,561.48 which is now on hand for dis- 
tribution. This, owing to lowered interest 
rates and lessened contributions from the 
churches, is over five thousand dollars 
below what was paid out last year. It is 
much to be hoped that some special con- 
tributiens may be made by generous 
friends to cover, in part at least, this loss. 

Pensions have been paid. during this 
past year to eighty-two ministers at the 
annual rate of $568. There are seventy- 
seven at present on the list, receiving this 
slight recognition for their long and honor- 
able service to our churches. In simple 
self-respect our fellowship should not per- 
mit this sum to shrink further. 

Officers for the ensuing year were elected 
as follows: President; James P. Par- 
menter; vice-presidents, Henry M. Wil- 
liams and Dr. Minot Simons; directors, 
George H. Ellis, Dr. Samuel A. HBliot, 
Perey W. Gardner and Rey. Frederick L. 
Weis; secretary, Rev. Harold G. Arnold; 
treasurer, Albert A. Pollard, to whom con- 
tributions may be sent at 180 Longwood 
Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


Personals 
A series of four articles on Channing 
by Dr. J. T. Sunderland has recently ap- 
peared in The Indian Messenger of Cal- 
cutta, India. 


Mrs. Harriet A. Hodges of Lynn, Mass., 
who died recently at the age of 104 years. 
had been the possessor of the quilt which 
is given to the oldest living member of 
the Women’s Alliance. 


Austin T. Levy, head of the Stillwater 
Worsted Mills at Harrisville, R.I., and 
well-known advocate of high wages, who 
has addressed regional meetings of the 
Laymen’s League, has presented the town 
of Harrisville with buildings for a town 
auditorium and town offices and a Memo- 
rial Library, with sufficient endowment 
for upkeep. 

Dr. A. Wakefield Slaten, formerly pro- 


fessor in the Pacific Unitarian School for 
the Ministry, president of the Pacific 


‘ Tenn., 
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Coast Conference, and minister of the 
West Side Unitarian Church in New York 
City, gave the commencement address at 
the University of Hawaii, June 6. Two 
thousand persons heard Dr. Slaten discuss 
“The Challenging Present.” and witnessed 
the awarding of degrees to 325 Caucasian. 
Polynesian and Oriental students. Dr. 
Slaten resides in Honoluiu, where he is 
on the staff of The Honolulu Star-Bulletin. 


Dr. John Haynes Holmes, minister of 
the Community Church in New York City, 
spoke in Stockton, Calif., June 11, on 
“Municipal Corruption in America; Is it 
Inevitable?” By a vote of the congrega- 
tion and board of the Unitarian Church, 
his visit was sponsored jointly by the 
Central Methodist, the First Congrega- 
tional, the German Methodist and the Uni- 
tarian- Churches. The meeting was held 
in the auditorium of the Central Methodist 
Church because of its larger seating ca- 
pacity. His visit and his message was 
especially timely, inasmuch as the min- 
isters of Stockton have recently united 
in an effort to bring to light an open vice 
situation and an alleged collusion be- 
tween the underworld and certain business 
and political interests. 


Rev. John Clarence Petrie, minister of 
the First Unitarian Church in Memphis, 
sailed for Germany from New 
Orleans, La., June 2. He will study at the 
University of Munich. He is accompanied 


“by Mrs. Petrie. 


Salina Church Membership 
Doubles; School is Growing 


‘The annual meeting of Plymouth Con- 
gregational-Unitarian Church in Salina, 
Kans., was well attended, and it heard 
excellent reports of the work accomplished 
by the church school, Women’s Alliance, 
Young People’s Religious Union and the 
pastor. The church school had an increase 
in enrollment and attendance. Twenty- 
seven new members were received Easter 
Sunday, making thirty-eight for the 
eighteen months of the present pastorate 
and doubling the resident membership of 
the church. Since the first of the year 
the congregations have increased fifty per 
cent. 

The pastor, Rey. Robert Murray Pratt, 
has been recognized as a leader in the 
city, being called upon frequently for 
addresses. He has given the principal 
address at, four conventions held in the 
city and his talks to young people have 
made him popular with the public schools 
and Kansas Wesleyan University. 

Two of the new members were elected 
to the board of trustees, Hans C. Paulson 
and G. H. Oakes. Other new members 
elected to office were Miss Emily Wilson 
and W. EK. Thorne, both elected to the 
Church Council. There is enthusiasm in 
the church membership and promise of 
effective work ahead. The pastor § an- 
nounced for the month of June three 
sermons on the topic “What is Social 
Justice?’ He is discussing the answers of 
communism, socialism and humanism. 
Following this series he will leave for 
Los Angeles. Calif., to represent the 
Salina Kiwanis Club at the international 
convention. 
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Contributors 


Sara Comins is secretary of the 
Isles of Shoals Association, and 
was formerly executive secretary 
for the Joint Student Committee. 

FRepERICK R. GRIFFIN is minister of 
the First Unitarian Church, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Wittram H. Gysan is minister to 
students of Greater Boston, Mass. 

HERBERT HITCHEN is minister of the 
First Unitarian Society, West 
Newton, Mass. 

JoHN H. LarHrop is minister of the 
Church of the Saviour, Brooklyn, 
N.Y. 

Vivian T. Pomeroy is minister of the 
First Congregational Parish, Mil- 
ton, Mass. 

THEODORE G. 
the Neighborhood 
dena, Calif. 


Peoples Church, Chicago 


Its phenomenal year—Will hold services all 
* summer on account of World’s Fair 


The Peoples Church of Chicago, IIL., 
has had the most successful season in the 
twenty-one-year pastorate of Dr. Preston 
Bradley. On Haster 100 new members 
were received into the church at the 
afternoon service and sixteen children 
were dedicated. The church held three 
services with over 6,000 people in 
attendance. 

Amplifiers have been used all winter 
for overflow congregations in Channing 
Hall. Dr. Bradley has spoken three times 
a week in the church. On Wednesday 
evenings he has been giving a series of 
literary lectures, which have drawn an 
average of 1,600 people at each lecture. 


Soares is minister of 
Church. Pasa- 


The auditorium has been too small for 
the Sunday evening congregations all 
winter long. Beginning in the ‘fall Dr. 


Bradley will resume the three services a 
week. In Holy Week, services were held in 
the Erlanger Theater in the Loop and 
every evening in the church. 

Dr. Bradley conducted 
service of the late Mayor Anton J. 
Cermak. which were held in the City 
Hall. He also was invited to give the ad- 
dress at the memorial service recently 
held in the Auditorium Theater which 
was attended by the Governor, Mayor 
Kelley, the judiciary and the Postmaster 
General of the United States. Because of 
the Century of Progress which opened 
May 27. the church may remain open all 
summer. Dr. Bradley will come from his 
summer home at Tower, Minn., for one 
Sunday a month and the other Sundays 
will be taken by visiting clergymen from 
all over the United States. 

Dr. Bradley has two radio broadcasts 
every week. His weekly Round Table over 
WMAQ Friday evenings at nine o'clock 
has received replies from thirty-two states. 
He has half an hour every Friday evening 
over the Chicago Daily News Station. 
Unitarian clergymen visiting Chicago dur- 
ing the Fair are asked to get in touch 
with Dr. Bradley. 


the funeral 


“A militarist is one who is willing to 
lay your life down for his country.” 


Boastful One: “All that I am I owe to 
my mother.’ Girl: “Why don’t you send 
her a couple of dollars and square the 
account?” 

—The Nantucket Inquirer and Mirror. 


“Most wedded life in Hollywood 
Two words sum up,” said Hyde. 
“Just the same letters rearranged : 

‘United’ and ‘Untied.’ ” 


At the end of Jim’s first term his 
teacher ‘wrote on his report, “Jim is try- 
ing.’ Next term he wrote, “Jim is still 
trying,” and the third term, “Jim is still 
very trying.’—Fachange. 


Honest statesmanship is the wise em- 
ployment of individual meanness for the 
public good.——Motto credited to. Abraham 
Lincoln in a Wisconsin high-school weekly. 


Golfer: “They’re all afraid to play me. 
What do you think my handicap is?” Girl: 
“Oh, I don’t know. It might be your face 
or perhaps it’s your general appearance.” 


Driver: “I wasn’t going forty miles an 
hour, nor thirty, nor even twenty.” Judge: 
“Here, steady now, or you'll be backing 
into something.”—Rammer-Jammer. 


Distracted Mother: “O, dear! What 
shall I do with baby?’ Bright Little 
Sister: “Didn’t we get a book of instruc- 
tions with it, mother?” 

—Bueton’s Business Booster. 


Spinster> “So the waiter says to me. 
‘How would you like your rice?” Friend: 
“Yes, dearie, go on.” Spinster: “So I says 
wistfully, ‘Thrown at me, big boy.’ ” 
Cape Argus. 


300k Canvasser (to little boy at gate of 
villa): “Is your mother at home?’ Little 


boy (politely): “Yes, sir.’ Canvasser 
(after knocking a dozen times): “I 
thought you said your mother was at 


home?” Boy: “Yes, she is, sir, but I don’t 
live here.” 


The paragraph, after stating that the 
Los Angeles church, which has a new re- 
inforced concrete structure, withstood the 
recent earthquake perfectly, goes on to 
inform us further that “many persons 
had opportunity to test the solid character 
of the building, for while Rey. Ernest 
Caldecott, the minister, was speaking -on 
Sunday evening, another shock occurred.” 

F. 


The Alabama Baptist prints the follow- 
ing anecdote, and it must be true: A 
preacher, at the close of one of his ser- 


mons, said: “Let all in the house who 
‘re paying their debts stand up.” Instantly 
every man, woman, child, with one ex- 


ception, rose to their feet. The preacher 
seated them, and said: “Now every man 
not paying his debts stand up.” The ex- 
ception noted, a careworn, hungry look- 
ing individual, clothed in a last summer’s 
suit, slowly assumed a perpendicular posi- 
tion. “How is it, my friend,’ asked the 
minister, ‘that you are the only man not 
able to meet his obligation?” “I run a news- 
paper,” he meekly answered, “and the 
brethren who stood up are my subscribers, 
and .’ “Let us pray,” exclaimed the 
minister. 
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nsions Paid 
Depend on 


Contributions Made 


Has your church done its proper 
part this year for the support of 
our aged clergymen? 

Send checks promptly to 


ALBERT A. POLLARD, Treasurer 
180 Longwood Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


Unitarian Service Pension Society 


‘UNITARIAN VISITORS 
TO BOSTON 


The following hotels are worthy of patronage. 
They render excellent service and provide a 
pleasant atmosphere for their guests. 


RESERVE YOUR ROOMS IN ADVANCE 


HOTEL LENOX 
BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 


Near Arlington Street Church and Back 
aa Station—ten minutes to A.U.A. Room 
wi 


bath, $3-$5. Phone, KENmore 5300 
HOTEL BELLEVUE 
BEACON STREET, BOSTON 


Next to State House 


Rooms with running water $2.00 up. 
Rooms with bath $3.00 up. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


Church, Help and Miscellaneous Wants 


Transient rate 4 cents per word. Discount for 
6 or more insertions. Minimum charge 
$1.00. Watch these columns each week. 
Rate card furnished on request, 


SUMMER BOARD.—For adults. Location, 
grounds, rooms, meals, most desirable. Half- 
mile from library. Reasonable rates, Catherine 
H. Day, 43 Pine Street, Peterborough, N.H. 


POSITION WANTED—School librarian, Uni- 
tarian, Occupation seeks, for vacation weeks. 
Can tutor to please, or start hives of bees. 
P. O. Box 114, New Rochelle, New York. 


WOODSIDE COTTAGES 
A Private Sanitarium 


Especially adapted for nervous and convalescent 
individuals who dread the usual institutional 
features. Provided with truly homelike sur- 
roundings, Woodside guests are encouraged to 
take part in normal associations. No committed 
cases. 


F. C, Southworth, M.D., Supt., Framingham, Mass. 
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Church Announcements 


BOSTON, MASS.—KING’S CHAPEL (1686). 
School and Tremont Streets. Minister, Rey. 
John Carroll Perkins, D.D. Chorus of men’s 
voices, Raymond C. Robinson, organist and 
choirmaster, 11 a.m. Morning prayer with ser- 
mon by Professor Clayton R. Bowen. 

NEW YORK—ALL SOULS CHURCH (1819). 
80th Street and Lexington Ave. Dr. Minot 
Simons, minister. Welcome to friends and 
visitors. Sunday service, 11 a.m. Church School, 
11 a.m. 

NEW YORK—BORO. BROOKLYN—Church 
of the Saviour. Pierrepont Street and Monroe 
Place. (First Brooklyn stop on all downtown 
subway trains, five minutes from Wall Street.) 
John Howland Lathrop, D.D., Edward Jay 
Manning, ministers. Services at 11 a.m. and 


BIBLE 


for those who appreciate fine 
literature—for those who seek 
guidance and help. 

Send for catalog or call at 
MASSACHUSETTS BIBLE SOCIETY 
41 Bromfield ‘St. Boston 


Farm for Boys 


Harvard graduate, °33, professor’s son, 
varsity soccer team, expert sailor, will take 
four boys, 14 to 16, July and August. 100- 
acre farm on Penobscot Bay. Sailing, fresh 
and salt water swimming, tramping, motor- 
ing, carpentering, out-door sleeping, tutor- 
ing if desired. All advantages of camp,plus 
family life. Terms, $200 for 8 weeks. 


ROBERT BH. BATON, 
“Wdgehill” 
Sargentville, Me. 
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Asks for your support. 


Why? 


Because it spreads the Unitarian | 
word and gives news of the 


Unitarian work. 


It should be read by 


every Unitarian 
Its subscription list is its most 
important revenue. 


Are you a subscriber? If not, 


Subscribe Now. 


$3.00 2 year 


